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JwnfE open the narrative of the proceedings at the Uppingham Ter- 
\W4 centenary with an extract from the Guardian of July 2nd, 1884. 

"The year 1584 must have been one of the earth^s fruitful seasons, to 
judge from the number of good institutions which are this year celebrating 
their three-hundredth birthday. The latest of these birthdays was kept by 
Uppingham School on Founder's Day, Thursday, June 26th, and honoured 
by a festival which did not want for a distinctive interest amongst similar 
festivals. This was in part procured by the school's history, and the fact 
that the celebration had a two-fold character as commemorating at once a 
remote past and a near one, Old Uppingham and New. 

"Robert Johnson (of whom a scholarly memoir has just been published 
by the Rev. C. R. Bingham), chaplain to Sir Nicholas Bacon, Archdeacon 
of Leicester, and for fifty years rector of North Luffenham, built and 
endowed in 1584 a "faire, free grammar-school" in Uppingham, conjointly 
with one at Oakham, and obtained for them a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. His act deserved to bear fruit, as it has done, for it was no 
death-bed munificence, but the surrender of a large property in the donor's 
lifetime. The " by God's grace " with which in the deed of gift he explains 
his act was no conventional affix. He has had to wait long, however, for 
the full fruit of his deeds to ripen. 

"By more than one speaker of the occasion, and not with least grace 
by the founder's own heir, the present patron, the name and honour of 
Second Founder of Uppingham was accorded to Edward Thring, Head- 
Master since 1853. Within those thirty-one years "a little one has become 
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a thousand." A venerable grey Elizabethan school-room opening on the 
grassy slope of Jeremy Taylor's churchyard ; a low, picturesque, but incom- 
modious school-house, with twenty-five boarders in it, were the visible 
resources which Mr. Thring had to dispose of when he came to his post. 
When a dozen years or so later he had gathered round him more than 
three hundred scholars, and was more concerned to keep back than increase 
their numbers, had seen a stately and beautiful chapel and school-room 
spring up to overshadow the grey school-house, with fine boarding houses 
and all the other plant of a public school in most liberal measure, it was 
seen that he had brought with him other resources of his own. These 
were no others than an original and inventive mind, an indomitable will, 
and what gave these their value a new and lofty conception of what school- 
life might be made, with an unwavering faith in his convictions. These 
are the resources out of which new Uppingham has been built, and it is in 
this sense that one of the speakers, in adaptation of the well-known epigram, 
asserted that the school was the Head-Master. An epigram always needs 
its qualifications, and it was pleasant to hear the Head-Master himself 
supply the correction of this one as he dwelt on the devotion of his 
colleagues in early years, whose generous ventures of capital and belief in 
the common cause had made the new work possible. Among the founders 
and benefactors of modern Uppingham, he specially thanked the Rev. R. 
J. HoDGKiNSON, the Rev. W. F. Witts, and the Rev. John Baverstock. 
"The means by which the "makers of Uppingham" have sought to fulfil 
their ideal of doing equal justice to every boy have been twofold. First 
and chiefly, a limit on the numbers. From the beginning Mr. Thring 
decided that the numbers in a class should be no more than the master 
could thoroughly attend to; so, too, with the boarding-house; so, too, 
even with the school as a whole ; which would, he believed, lose in unity 
and organization if allowed to increase much beyond a certain number. 
■ Some three hundred boys was, he thought, the number which would secure 
most efficiency, and when he reached his own limit he refused, in spite of 
pressure, to go beyond it. The second means consisted in the provision 
of ample and varied opportunities for the development of varied ability, 
and in the equal-handed distribution of the good things of school-life in 
the way of amusements. Of the former, the best examples are the music 
(in addition to the teaching of the choir, some hundred boys are taught 
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instrumental music) and the workshops. In this most vigorous and practical 
department, the work of Mr. C. H. Hinton, a boy may not merely learn 
the elements of carpentry, metal-turning, and forging, but may take a long 
step in his training for the career of engineer. The second need, that of 
amusement, is not one which English schools are charged with neglecting : 
yet the portion of younger boys in the games is not generally that of 
Benjamin, and it is no small matter if the proportion of cricket fields, fives- 
courts, etc., to the numbers enjoying them is such as to secure that no one 
need " stand out " from pressure of numbers. The cheerful faces which 
strangers comment on at Uppingham may be largely due to the observance 
there of that proportion." 



THE CONCERT. 

The first event of the Festival was the Concert of Wednesday evening, 
June 25 th. The music was principally of home production, as the following 
programme shews. The chief feature of the entertainment was Herr 
David's Cantata "Under Two Queens," which was received with much 
enthusiasm; but Herr Oberholzer had written for the occasion a very 
striking Overture, and Herr Richter had contributed a brilliant Festival 
March. The well-known Borth Song, " The Flags," made a fitting close 
of the evening. 

The orchestra consisted of twenty-four instrumentalists, chiefly from 
London, led by Mr; J. Ludwig whom we so often welcome to Uppingham. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART I. 
OVERTURE (composed specially for the occasion) O, Oberholzer, 

"UNDER TWO QUEENS," 

A Festival Cantata for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 

Words by JOHN H. Skrine. 

Music by P. David. 

Soli: 
Mrs. J. H. Skrine, Miss Boys, Herr Richter, Mr. J. Lee. 

B2 
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PART II. 

GRAND SYMPHONY (No. 2, D ma.) ... Z. van Beethoven, 

Adagio Molto. Allegro con brio. 

Larghetto. 

Scherzo. 

Finale. Alegro molto. 

FESTIVAL MARCH (composed for the occasion) .. W, Richter, 

"THE FLAGS," from "BoRTH Songs" P, David, 

Words by Rev. E. Thring. 
Bass Solo : Mr. Ley. 

We have been favoured by an Old Boy, who was of the audience, 
with the following description of the evening : — 

"At last the Concert began. At last, for there were greetings cheery and 
glad of old boys who had not met for ten years, or more, and how could 
these settle in their places till they had grasped hands and made the ten 
years be as though they had not been. With what a surprise of beauty 
the overture claimed our ears ! Thei'e was a boldness and a brightness 
about it that reached a climax when the triumphant congratulations that 
had seemed to be its undertone broke out into a kind of three cheers for 
the great occasion that had called us all together. Herr Oberholzer had 
indeed made his orchestra speak. 

" The overture ceased, and the Cantata, that Herr David had composed 
for the poem the Rev, J. H. Skrine had written, was waited for with 
breathless silence. Loud was the applause as the opening march ended. 
Poet and Musician, you indeed had a single heart as you roused us to 
remember the "right Queen of our England," "The maiden of lands, the 
unconquered, the free," and took us back with your rhythmic march to the 
storm and chivalry of those Elizabethan times in which our old School 
had its birth. 

"The music changed from march to gentle melody and we heard, for the 
first time, the "Legend of the Founding." Some of us, ere the first verse 
was sung to its close, were again boys at school passing to call-over 
through the busy builders' sheds, with their grating saws, their clinking 
hammers, as the 
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"Master wise and craftsman good, 
Shaped the great blocks one by one, 
Comer-stone and corner-stone, 
All day long till eventide" 

before the School Chapel was more than half buttress high. Ah ! and 
how many of us, at sound of the second verse, came up refreshed from our 
bathing, at the end of some half-holiday, from the 

" Eastward valleys wide. 
Where dark Welland, mute, unseen. 
Creeps his crumbling banks between" 
* * * 

" Over meadows of the kine, 
Over uplands of the sheep" 

past the orchards of Lyddington, to the homes of our school-boy labours 
and our well earned sleep. 

" The song that followed with its oft repeated 

"Lay the sure foundations deep. 

Strongly lay them, lay them true" 

with its echo of so much of the essence of all the teaching that was our 
scholar's lot at Uppingham, possessed us, till we found ourselves in dream 
watching once more the simple people, as 

"Up from Catmos vale ascending, 
Slow to mid-week market wending, 
Troop the mighty beeves :" 

found ourselves again eyeing doubtfully certain of those burly drovers, who 
chased us for trespassing in days of auld lang syne, passing along to the 
market square with their brown-fleeced sheep. The dream changed! 
it was Market Day no more; all was drowse and stillness. We heard 
the sudden church clock strike twelve. The little town was once again 
in an uproar, as happy boys 

"in merry riot. 
Shook the streets contented quiet" 

Fateful memories of old "circus" days and the awful consequences of 
collision with such merry rioters, what has this music to do with you ? 
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"There was a break. The second part of the Cantata had been reached. 
We were glad. We had hved so many years over again in a short time we 
needed time to draw our breath. Difficult as had been Herr David's task 
in the first part, it was evidently to be increased in the second part. The 
colloquy between the Old and the New was too lengthy for musical treat- 
ment, but the composer was fortunate. He knew he could rely upon a 
vocalist, as tireless in her effort as her husband had been tireless in the 
writing of his song. 

"There was about this second part of the Cantata a certain mystical ' 
treatment of the subject by the poet, to which the composer had wedded a 
solemnity of chatit. These made themselves felt, and the Tercentenary 
Revisitants were carried away on the long wave of mystery, weird rather 
than melodious, to the visions of Uppingham the new-born, the rebuilded, 
Uppingham the triumphant; and, again, Uppingham shaken by the sudden 
storm and earthquake shock of fate, and Uppingham saved by the boldness 
of its heroic commander in a time of wreck and disaster. 

"And what did you think of the Cantata?" was the oft repeated 
question that men leaning across from bench to bench asked one another, 
whilst Herr Richter's bold Festival March was still doing its best to drive 
the reign of the Two Queens from our ears. 

"Think ! We did not think — we felt : felt grateful to him who led us 
through those three hundred years past, up his steps of polished verse 
and changeful metre, to this day and its rejoicing, who with his vivid 
picturing and by means of his poet's eye had guided us back from our far 
off fields of labour "up the terraced hill" of the dear old School House, 
to "swarded alleys,, rose-enwoven, where the brown walls rise, russet gabled 
as we knew them." 

"Grateful we felt to him too, poet-souled musician, who in his strong 
sympathy had been able to be one of the old School's most enthusiastic 
sons, and in the power of his art had been strong 

"To wed sweet words to lofty sound 
And give to passion passion's voice." 

" Grateful too, to her whose appreciation of the subject, and powers of 
vocal endurance made this " long mystic chant memorial," possible of ex- 
pression for our ears and of delight for our hearts. And not without thanks 
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were we all to her gentle helper; to the Soloist, Uppinghamian by kin, 
whose grand bass was so telling in the final song ; and to the body of boy 
voices who by their exact and careful rendering of the choruses paid in 
one their debt of loyalty to the occasion, and of love to their friend and 
teacher. 

"All praise, all congratulation ceased, all criticism was hushed, for 
Beethoven's great inspiration, his grand Symphony, (No. 2, D. Ma.) held 
us spell-bound, nay, holds us still, and, in the memory of it, silence is 
best. But shall we ever forget the burst of enthusiastic applause that 
shook the room, fit to scare the figures from their glassy home in the 
panes of the new North Window, when in honour of the two flags that till 
they fall into dust shall 

"Rest in the School-room, rest and be, 
A spirit, moving, calm, and free, 
A silent flame of Liberty" 

the Borth song was sung, and the Head-Master's words in a flame of 
sound kindled all hearts of boys past and present as they shall kindle the 
hearts of boys to be. 

" Then the first notes of the National Anthem pealed forth, and we rose 
from our seats in the Painted Hall in honour of our two beloved Queens. 

"Slowly the goodly company dissolved, the lights went out, and the Hall 
of Tercentenary Song was the Home of Silence and Expectation that 
waited for the morrow." 



On the morning of Thursday, 26th, at 8 a.m., a large number of Old 
Boys, with others, including many of the School, were present at an early 
celebration of the Holy Communion in the Chapel, at which Bishop 
MiTCHiNSON consecrated. The other administrants were the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. F. Witts, once Master and Chaplain at Uppingham, Rey. G. 
Christian (Chaplain), Rev. W. Campbell, and Rev. J. H. Skrine. 

At 10.30 a.m. a Service was held in the Chapel, and a Sermon preached 
by the Bishop of Oxford. The congregation consisted of the visitors and 
the majority of the School. The musical part of the Service [Psalms, 
Canticles, Anthem (Hallelujah Chorus), and the Borth Hymn] was vigorous 
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and impressive. The Bishop's Sermon was received with marked interest. 
We print it elsewhere in this Report. 

After the Service, the School were assembled in the school-room, to 
which also as many Old Boys and Visitors as could be accommodated, 
were also admitted, and addressed by the Bishop of Carlisle (who 
presided), the Bishop of Manchester, the Bishop of Bedford, and the 
Rev. J. W. Cartmell (an Old Boy and now Trustee of the School). 

The Bishop of Carlisle, who presided, said : — Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and boys of Uppingham School : the other day I was 
preaching to a very remarkable congregation in Regent's Park, 
namely, to the boys of the Boys' Home. On that occasion the 
boys happened to be ranged in very much the same way as 
the boys are ranged here, that is to say, they occupied the further 
end of the chapel or room in which we were assembled. In 
commencing my sermon I pointed out that one of the worst 
faults a preacher could commit was to preach over the heads of his 
congregation. I added, however, that there was no rule without an 
exception, and that I should be very glad to preach over the heads 
of my general congregation below in order that my words might 
go direct into the gallery opposite (hear, hear). Now, I am very 
much disposed to repeat the rather feeble remark which I made 
upon that occasion, and to say that I should be very glad to preach 
over the heads of the ladies and gentlemen in front of me, to 
leave them entirely out of consideration as though they did not 
exist, and to speak direct to those boys whom I see in the distance. 
Therefore please, my dear boys, consider that every word I say now 
is addressed to you sp'ecially. It is rather a difficult thing for an 
unpractised hand like me (laughter) to realise the great position 
of being, for only one hour it may be, the Head-Master of Upping- 
ham School (cheers). However I must do my best, and I think I 
cannot do better than open my remarks to you with a story. Years 
ago, at the time of the coronation of Queen Victoria, a friend of 
mine wanted very much to get into Westminster Abbey to see the 
proceedings ; and the only difficulty in the way of his doing so, 
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was that he had not got a ticket (laughter). He thought, however, 
he could get over that difficulty ; so he made his way to one of the 
doors of the Abbey and rapped several times with great vigour. 
A policeman came after a time to the door and enquired what my 
friend wanted ; upon which he said, " Did you not hear me knock ? 
Why did you not come before ? If you behave in this way again, 
I shall have you reported " (laughter). The policeman looked 
extremely ashamed of himself, and my friend walked into the 
Abbey (renewed laughter). The question then arose, what to do 
next. Well, fortune always favours the brave, and as my friend 
was wondering what the policeman would do, and whether when 
his senses returned he might not turn the tables and take kim into 
custody, he saw a boy coming down from a gallery. He immediately 
called out to him — " You, sir, come here ! " the boy came, and my 
friend said to him — "What business have you here.^" (loud laughter). 
The boy replied, " Please, sir, I have only just left the other fellows 
— they are all up in the gallery." " Take me at once to where you 
came from," said my friend, and the boy did so. When he had got 
into the gallery and found himself landed among the boys of West- 
minster School he said to himself, "well, now, I must be a much 
more stupid fellow than I consider myself if I cannot get on 
amongst these boys " (laughter and cheers). My friend had sub- 
sequently some other wonderful adventures, which I could tell you 
if it were suitable ; but I have told you enough to introduce the 
moral of my story. When I was asked to take this chair I was 
quite as much frightened by the position in which Mr. Thring 
wished to place me, as my friend was when he found himself inside 
Westminster Abbey in company with a policeman ; but, when I 
find myself amongst a lot of good-hearted, honest boys, I say to 
myself, " Well, after all, I must be a much more stupid fellow than 
I consider myself if I cannot get on with them" (cheers). With this 
little introduction, we will come to ;the more serious part of my 
address ; and I will just observe by the way that, as there are two 
Bishops to follow me, and according to the programme, "others," 
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whoever those others may be, and as we have to compress all our 
remarks into the space of one hour under the penalty of getting 
no luncheon, I think that what we have to say must be made as 
short as possible. The first thing which strikes me, in looking at 
an assemblage of boys such as I now see, is this, — what a wonderful 
change there is in schools since I was a boy ! It is more than 
fifty years ago since I went to school, and things certainly were 
very different then from what they are now ; and though I do not 
think it is desirable to flatter the present by throwing dirt upon 
the past, still, I believe, everybody will say that there has been a 
marvellous change for the better from those days. For example, 
you boys have your ordinary comforts attended to in a way, which 
I venture to say, they were not attended to in any school in England 
at the time when I was a boy. Boys are now treated as if they 
were boys, and not as if they were little beasts (laughter). They 
have their comfortable rooms to themselves, and it is not considered 
sufficient to turn a boy loose into any sort of a dormitory and 
leave him to his own resources. Then, besides that you are better 
taught than we used to be in those days. We have now generally 
arrived at the persuasion that boys have got heads and hearts ; 
and that you can get at a boy through his head and through his 
heart, better than you can through some other parts of his person 
(laughter, and hear, hear). This is a great discovery (renewed 
laughter). The greatest discoveries are the simplest ; and things 
go on from year to year in the same course, until some great man 
makes a discovery which revolutionises the world. We had been 
boiling water from the time of Noah, and before that, down to the 
eighteenth century, when James Watt found out what was the 
result of boiling water (hear, hear, and laughter) ; and the power 
of steam has made that great revolution in the world which we 
have lived to witness. I say honestly and sincerely that it is a 
great discovery that boys can be reached through their feelings — 
not their bodily feelings — but through the feelings of their hearts 
and through their brains, through the higher part of their nature ; 
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and that it is not necessary to treat them as they were treated in 
my own day. In addition to this, there has been another great 
change which strikes one very much as one looks round this room. 
I wonder what a boy of my standing would have thought if he 
had been suddenly brought into this beautiful hall, and told that it 
was a school-room (hear, hear). He would have thought it was a 
splendid joke. There never was such a school-room in my days, 
even in the greatest and most flourishing schools in the land. 
The decorations and ornamentations of this room involve the 
principle which I alluded to just now, namely, that boys can be 
reached through their higher feelings ; and that if you put a boy 
into a room like this, ornamental and beautiful to look upon, then 
you may depend upon it he will not abuse the privilege which is 
put before him, but will appreciate it worthily, and will not make 
it his pleasure to injure and destroy that which has been made 
ornamental and beautiful for his own benefit. These points strike 
me as I look back through half a century and consider what school 
was in the days when I went to school myself. But there is 
something better still which strikes me in comparing the past with 
the present, and that is the manner in which the moral and religious 
feelings of boys are treated in these days. Think of all that has 
combined in order to make such a condition of things possible, as 
that indicated by the service in the chapel this morning. Think of 
that noble sermon to which we all listened with such interest 
(cheers). Nay, only think of the applause with which you boys 
have just now greeted my allusion to the sermon. Those cheers 
shew that you do not look upon a sermon as a nuisance and a 
bore — that you do not look upon a sermon as a necessary evil, 
but that you hold your hearts open, in order that those who have 
sympathy with you may be able to teach you and do you good. 
There is one other point which strikes me in comparing the present 
with the past. I thank God there has always been a noble 
emulation amongst boys with regard to manly sports. The Duke 
of Wellington once said, that the battle of Waterloo was won in 
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the playing fields of Eton. The same feeling exists at Uppingham 
(cheers). There is still that grand feeling of competition ; Upping- 
ham is proud of its eleven (renewed cheering), and is ready to play 
the whole world. I trust that no change of times will diminish that 
grand ardour for athletic sports, which has been the feature of 
English school boys for so many years, and which, I hope, will 
continue to be so in time to come (hear, hear). But, besides all 
this there is a competition of another kind now going on — a com- 
petition which would have been impossible fifty years ago. I 
notice that the great schools of England are trying which can do 
most for their poor brethren. I observed with pleasure the other 
day that a number of you boys went up to London for the purpose 
of giving a concert at the East End of London, in order that you 
might see whether music could not touch the hearts of those poor 
people (cheers). Great thanks are due to you boys, and to Herr 
David, your able musical instructor, for what you have done ; 
for it shews that you are determined not to keep your music to 
yourselves, but to see if you cannot touch the hearts of the poor 
people at the East End, as you touched our hearts with your 
beautiful music last night (cheers). This is an absolutely new 
feature in a public school ; and when I read, as I do read, in the 
papers, of schools keeping an additional clergyman in some desolate 
neighbourhood ; or sending forth a missionary to the uttermost 
parts of the earth : then, I perceive that there is a competition 
amongst public schools, which is greater, higher, more lasting in 
its results, and more honourable even than that competition con- 
cerning which we glory so much in the past (cheers). These 
thoughts rather naturally come into one's mind on an occasion 
like the present ; but I have to bear in mind that my business 
to-day is not so much to speak of fifty years ago, as to cast 
my eyes back over three hundred years. This is your Tercen- 
tenary ; and therefore we have to look back not to the beginning 
of this century, but to those days when that Sovereign lady, whom 
I venture to call by the name of glorious Queen Bess, reigned over 
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this country. Do not let us despise either Queen Bess, or the 
times in which she reigned. It is the fashion in these days with 
some writers to rehabilitate persons upon whom history has placed 
a black mark ; and then in order to redress the balance, to throw 
a great quantity of mud upon somebody who has been regarded as 
a great hero or heroine ; and Queen Elizabeth has not escaped this 
peculiar historical process. I for one stand up for Queen Elizabeth, 
and although she had her weaknesses — as who has not ? — still she 
was a great woman raised up — as we may surely believe — in the 
good providence of God at a very critical period of English history, 
in order to prove a brave leader of Englishmen in the great 
difficulties to which our country was subject in those days (cheers). 
Those days too were days bright with genius. If we are disposed 
to glorify the present, what shall we do with regard to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, which included amongst other great names — a 
Shakespeare, a Bacon, a Cecil, and a Raleigh (cheers). I suppose 
moreover that these men had to be educated somehow ; and 
therefore we ought not to suppose that we have in these days a 
monopoly of education. I have endeavoured to put before you 
as clearly and as forcibly as I can my own thorough conviction 
that the education of lads has made a great advance in recent 
times ; but in the days of Queen Elizabeth they somehow did 
manage to educate men who were great in the times in which 
they lived, who have formed the glory of this country ever 
since, and have transmitted names of which we, as English- 
men, are proad. Therefore, do not let us look back with too 
high and mighty a view upon the times that are past; but, 
whilst we are thankful for what we enjoy ourselves, let us be 
thankful also for the days gone by. There is one other name which 
I should like to mention upon this occasion — a name which stands 
in a different category from those great men whom I mentioned 
to you just now. The days of Queen Elizabeth produced an Arch 
deacon Johnson (loud cheers); and that JOHNSON who flourished 
in those days, and whose lineal representative we are proud tp 
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receive amongst us to-day (hear, hear) — shewing that neither the 
name, nor the spirit, nor the character have perished in the course 
of three centuries — that JOHNSON, I say, had a far-seeing mind, and 
that liberality which belongs to great minds, and he founded two 
schools for posterity; although, according to the witty saying, 
applicable to all such cases, posterity had done nothing for him. 
He founded two schools ; and we now, after three hundred years, 
are celebrating the great, the noble, the liberal act which he did 
(cheers). But we have something else to do to-day ; we have to 
pass over the three hundred years, and we have to be reminded 
that we have had a second founder (cheers). We look with equal 
pride and satisfaction upon what has been done for Uppingham 
in this nineteenth century, by the zeal and ability, the courage 
and determination, of EDWARD Thring (prolonged cheering) ; and, 
although we do not desire to make any comparison between one 
and the other, we may say this, that if Archdeacon JOHNSON could 
have looked forward through three centuries, he would have hailed 
with delight that which has now taken place: and on the other 
hand, that Mr. Thring and his worthy coadjutors would not be 
disposed for one moment to take away the glory from the original 
founder, but would freely say that had it not been for Archdeacon 
Johnson's far-seeing and liberal heart, they never would have had 
the opportunity of doing what they have accomplished (cheers). 
Now, my dear young friends, boys in the distance, time is getting 
on ; if I speak much longer, the Bishop of MANCHESTER and the 
Bishop of Bedford will be crunched up ; and therefore I must 
bring my remarks to an end. I was wonderfully struck in chapel 
this morning by that last touching appeal made to you boys, and 
if anything I could say would strengthen those remarks or clinch 
them in your hearts, I should consider that I had done a good 
morning's work ; perhaps I may do so indirectly by pressing upon 
you some words which were brought to my mind last night when 
you were singing that beautiful Tercentenary Cantata : — 
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"Lay the sure foundations deep, 

Strongly lay them, lay them true : 
Lo ! there rise when ye shall sleep. 
Builders, building after you." 

Those words are very emphatic. The two last lines express a 
very great truth, but it is not the truth that I have in my mind ; — 

Lo ! there rise when ye shall sleep. 
Builders, building after you." 

That was the principle which animated Archdeacon JOHNSON. His 
desire was to work for the generation in which he lived and then 
to leave the rest to the builders who came after him. But the 
truth which I wish to impress is that which is contained in the 
first two lines. 

" Lay the sure foundations deep. 

Strongly lay them, lay them true." 

Do not trust to anything in the future. It is this great present 
which ought to be uppermost in your minds. Lay the sure 
foundations now ; because, i[ they are not laid now, they may 
never be laid at all. Lay them deep. Put out of sight that 
delusive future ; consider only the greatness of the present. That, 
I believe, is the lesson which all boys ought to learn ; and, therefore, 
if you please, I wil) cut off those last two lines, and press upon you 
the first two. I know you will listen to the words of an old man 
who has once been a boy. If you wish to be honourable, success- 
ful and valuable, godly and christian men, then in your youth, 
according to the words of your Tercentenary Cantata, 

"Lay the sure foundations deep. 

Strongly lay them, lay them true." 

(loud cheers). I have now great pleasure in calling upon the 
Bishop of Manchester to speak (hear, hear). 

The BISHOP of MANCHESTER who received a most en- 
thusiastic ovation on rising said : — Ladies and Gentlemen, and my 
boys, I really felt when I was called upon to speak that my nervous 
temperament would not possibly allow me to approach the edge of 
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the platform so nearly as the Bishop of CARLISLE did when he 
was speaking. In the absence of a table and a bottle of water I 
venture to put this chair (taking a chair by the back) by my side, 
to lean on in case of requiring its support (laughter and hear, hear). 
So much has been said, and well said, by the Bishop of CARLISLE, 
that I had great apprehension lest I might have to utter, mentally 
at least if not orally, that ancient malediction ^'pereant qui nostra 
ante nos dixere'' The Bishop of CARLISLE asked you to listen to 
an old man who had once been a boy. People tell me that they 
think I have some means of concealing my age and I do not know 
who is the elder of us two. 

The Bishop of CARLISLE — You are the elder (laughter). 

The Bishop of Manchester — Well, you are the elder as a 
bishop, if I am the elder as a man. I like to go to public schools, 
for everything is so pleasant and invigorating. I have such a 
school as this in my diocese — Rossall School — and it is always a 
day of pleasure to me when I am asked to go there to confirm 
or to distribute the prizes. I hardly like to venture on a Latin 
quotation ; for the pronunciation of Latin has been vastly changed 
since my school days : though I am also told that Latin pro- 
nunciation is hardly the same in any two public schools, and that 
the new pronunciation in England differs from that of all continental 
nations ; so that I don't know whether we have gained much by 
the change. Well, a famous Roman, whom I was taught by great 
scholars like Samuel Butler and Benjamin Hall Kennedy, to call 
Cicero, once uttered a memorable saying " that which you have to 
praise in a boy is not the thing, but the hope of the thing." (In 
puero laudanda non res sed spes est.) You have heard enough to-day 
— I say enough, because I should be sorry by any feeble addition 
of mine to weaken or obliterate the solemn words you listened to 
this morning — but you have heard a great deal of what you ought 
to be and what you ought to aim at being. I quite agree with what 
the Bishop of CARLISLE said about the present belonging to you, 
^nd that you should not trouble yourselves very much about th^ 
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future. A man at my age cannot but entertain the idea and the 
hope that the future is very much in your hands also. A great 
historian, whose premature death has been an irreparable loss to 
English literature, composed a most interesting and romantic book 
to which he gave the somewhat fantastic title of " The Makihg of 
England." I cannot but regard you boys, and such as you in the 
great public schools of England, as the Makers of England that is 
to come (cheers). If ROBERT JOHNSON and others like him in the 
distant centuries that are past were the makers of England that 
now exists, surely those great institutions which he and others 
with him founded are the makers of England that is to be. As 
we look out upon the world, without giving way to that detestable 
form of pessimism which seems to think that things are about as 
bad as they can be and that no human foresight or effort can possibly 
make them better, we still cannot but hope that with all the advan- 
tages we enjoy and with all the high aims that are constantly being 
placed before us we shall not altogether fail to do our duty to our 
country in the anxious years which are coming on. People tell 
us that the next quarter of a century will be a critical time and 
that power is passing into hands which do not yet know how to use 
it. I confess I do not share these views and I do not see why any 
of us should. I saw a somewhat bitter letter in the papers the 
other day, from one of our most eminent men of science, saying 
that England was losing all the pith and stuff that has made it 
what it is. Now I cannot say that I think England has come to 
that ; and, if those who are and ought to be its leaders would 
only set a proper example, England would be just as great and 
perhaps even more glorious than she ever has been It is because 
you boys of Uppingham, and the thousands placed like you, are 
being trained under such wholesome influences and surrounded by 
such daily-increasing advantages that I cannot help looking forward 
to the future with hope rather than with fear. I have no doubt 
that Robert Johnson, when he founded these two schools of 
Uppingham and Oakham, never dreamed of the spheres of use- 

c 
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fulness he was creating ; and could not possibly have imagined 
the proportions Uppingham has now reached. I heard yesterday 
that it was a saying about the schools at Uppingham and Oakham 
that it had always been " one up and the other down '' with them. 
I hope that this is not the case now, and that both schools, perhaps 
on differing lines, may continue to do good service. As I said 
before, the founder could not have anticipated the proportions these 
schools have since attained. That has been reserved for a greater 
and more propitious time. 14; has been reserved for him who has 
been called your new founder, who by his enthusiasm and courage 
and tenacity of purpose has gathered round him such a splendid 
band of coadjutors, and has animated them with his own spirit ; it 
has been reserved for him to refound and refashion this great 
institution which now crowns the pleasant slopes of Uppingham 
town. With regard to those pessimistic ideas to which I have 
already alluded, and which sometimes get possession of one's 
mind almost against one's will, I never can forget some words 
which occur in the preface of a most admirable little book, written 
by an old friend of mine, Mr. Thomas Hughes, called " Memoir 
of a Brother." He says — I only pretend to quote the substance 
of his words — "I would like to take anyone who gives way to 
despondent ideas to some high eminence such as we have in 
England in every part, and bid him cast his eye around, and he 
would there see villages in every one of which there are one or two 
households which have been brought up simply, doing their duty 
to their neighbours and showing kindly sympathy with all around 
them. And there," he said, "is the strength of England" (cheers). 
And those, my boys, are the homes from which most of you come 
(hear, hear). The masters of this school have not the difficulty, 
experienced in some public schools, of having to deal with men 
of title and long purses as pupils, who are not always very manage- 
able, and this is a considerable advantage. I know that many 
men in my diocese, in Lancashire, are very grateful for what their 
sons have brought from Uppingham School. And it has been a 
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pleasure to know that our Gladstones, and Birleys, and Hardmans 
assert that their sons have learned to do their duty in life all the 
better through having been trained under the happy influences of 
Uppingham School (cheers). There is only one other thing I wish 
to say to you. The Bishop of Oxford said that boys particularly 
rejoiced when their ideals are reduced into concrete form, and when 
they saw before them some schoolfellow whose example was not 
beyond their reach. He pointed out to you the ideal boy of a 
great public school, and spoke of his influence upon his fellow 
boys. I do not think he over-coloured his picture. Well then, in 
reference ^to this, I have got my story to tell as well as the Bishop 
of Carlisle. I was travelling up to London about a month ago, 
with a gentlemen in the carriage whom I had not previously 
known ; but, who apparently knew me and gradually revealed 
himself to me as a Bolton manufacturer. He told me that he 
was at school at Rugby, under Bishop Temple, of whom he 
retained a most grateful recollection ; but the influence of his 
school days ta which he seemed to attribute most force was the 
influence of one of his school fellows. He told me the boy's name 
— I do not feel justified in repeating it, but it gladdens my heart 
to know that that boy is now the head-master of one of the public 
schools of England. He went on to say, " I never met a boy like 
him ; he was Captain of the School ; first in all our games ; 
absolutely truthful ; and absolutely without fear." One striking 
thing he dwelt upon was the earnestness with which this boy said 
his prayers. " Taking him for all in all," he added, " he was the 
finest human being I ever came across." Here was a memory and 
an influence still potent after a lapse of perhaps thirty years ; and 
I confess I parted from my fellow-traveller with a cheered and 
hopeful heart. I think the Bishop of OXFORD will say that my 
illustration enforces his teaching. What one boy could do at 
Rugby, another boy may do at Uppingham. And if you boys 
will only follow that teaching you will I am sure never do anything 
that will lessen the proud name of Uppingham School (prolonged 
cheering). 

C2 
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The BISHOP of BEDFORD, who was received with cheers, 
said: — My dear friends (and I hope the boys will allow me to 
address them under that general appellation), there are many things 
which really cover me with confusion as I stand here. First of all 
there is the Bishop of MANCHESTER. In his diffidence he only 
dared to stand forward on the platform about two feet from the 
wall, and then had to put a chair by his side to support him. 
When I saw that, I, as only a suffragan bishop, looked behind me 
to see if I could not get any farther back, but the wall was in the 
way (laughter), so I must pluck up courage and stand where I am. 
There was a remark also made by the Bishop of CARLISLE 
which partook somewhat of the nature of a prophecy, (and some 
prophecies accomplish their own fulfilment) namely, that other 
speakers might be "crunched up" if he spoke too long. And 
there was one more thing which was spoken of by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, and that was the dreadful consideration that possibly if 
we were too long in speaking we might get no luncheon (laughter). 
You see therefore the necessity that I should be very short. All 
things grow old by degrees : even schools do. The black hair 
turns to grey, and the grey hair to white. All things grow old 
except the Head-Master of Uppingham School (applause). I do 
nof know whether there is any part of the constitution ' of that 
Head-Master that is subject to the law of senescence. Certainly 
I fail to detect the action of that law in his spirit and energy. I 
must confess that there is nothing that cheers and invigorates me 
more as I grow old than to come amongst a number of school 
boys. No task is pleasanter to me, as Bishop of East London, than 
to go down to the various public schools and see the heartiness 
and zest with which the boys enter into the work of helping the 
poor people of the East End of London. And let me say what a 
thankful heart I have for that grand concert you gave us a short 
time ago in Poplar, and which L am sure will never be forgotten. 
There is just one thing in my life in East London which is very 
like a school-boy's life. There is very little rest in it. School-boys 
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never rest, and I am pretty much in the same condition. Well ; I 
hope that you boys will never live an idle life, but that you will 
always work while you work and play while you play, and that 
whatever you do you will do it with all your might. I heard the 
other day of the head-master of a school — I will not mention 
names — who thought that his boys were giving too much time to 
cricket, and so he gave them a good talking to about it. He told 
them that they came to school to work and not to play cricket, and 
dismissed them by saying, " Now boys, do remember what I say — 
Do think of your books first ; but if you do play cricket matches, 
mind you make runs " (laughter and cheers). That is exactly what 
I should say to you — Work at your work, and do everything your 
best. The Bishop of MANCHESTER has spoken about the boys at 
our schools being the makers of England. Well, it appears to 
me that the first thing you have to do is to make yourselves. The 
habits contracted in early life are the foundation of what you are 
to become. As Wordsworth said, "The child is father of the man"; 
and you hardly know how completely that is the case, how the 
habits that you form at school will be the great formers of your 
future life. These gatherings always send us back to our own 
school days, and, it being the fashion to tell stories, let me tell you 
one about my own school-days at Shrewsbury. I went to be ex- 
amined by Samuel Butler, and was a very little chap at the time, 
for I went to school very early and was a day boy. Dr. Butler, 
pitying my youthfulness I suppose, set me a very easy Latin 
sentence to construe. It contained only three words and I con- 
strued them all three wrong (laughter). I believe that to be a feat 
of which no Uppingham boy is capable (renewed laughter). If I 
tell you the three Latin words I am sure you will laugh at me, 
they were " Cornubtis defendmttur cervi^^ and I translated them 
"horns defend the stags" (much laughter). Well; I only trust, 
boys, that your school days may be as pleasant as mine were. But 
I almost think that college days are even happier than school days, 
and those you have yet before you. Whatever you do, however, let 
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me impress upon you again to try and do your best in all things 
and remember that your future depends, in a very much larger 
measure than you can perceive now, upon what you do in this 
present time. May God bless you all and help you to do your 
best in all things. Before I sit down I wish heartily to thank the 
masters and boys for what they are doing in East London. May 
that work help you all to realize the vastness of the great interests 
which concern the poorer classes, and teach you the value of the 
privilege of being allowed to do something however little for the 
blessing and benefit of others (applause). 

The BISHOP of CARLISLE : — There is only one more speech 
between you and dinner. It is by Mr. Cartmell, an old boy, who 
will, I am sure, sympathise with you. 

The Rev. J. W. CARTMELL was warmly cheered on rising to 
speak. He said : — I could only wish, my lord, that the old boys had a 
more distinguished representative than myself to address the school 
on their behalf. We meet to-day to revive the memories of the past, 
and to draw fresh energies from them to nerve us all for future 
action. You may often -have heard that the pride of descent is a 
very irrational thing ; nevertheless, boys, I hope that you will 
always be proud of belonging to an old school (cheers). Claims of 
long descent are no doubt very absurd in one who has no other claim 
to consideration. I don't appeal to you, however, on behalf of the 
long line of ancestors of this school so much as on behalf of a 
number of persons who have less obvious claims to your con- 
sideration or to your recollection, but who would still fain not be 
forgotten, and who I am glad to see have come here in con- 
siderable numbers to-day to remind you of their existence. I 
appeal to you on behalf of the Old Boys (hear, hear), and I ask you 
to remember that there are hundreds of old scholars all over the 
world who regard with unfailing interest that which goes on here, 
and whose cheeks would blush with shame if anything should 
happen which would bring any disgrace upon their old school. 
On their behalf I appeal to you that we Old Boys may not only 
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always regard our old school with afifection — that we cannot fail 
to do while we live and breathe — but that, come weal or woe we 
may always regard her with not only that afifection but with ever 
increasing joy and pride (cheers). 

The BISHOP of CARLISLE said :— It is now either my 
pleasure or my pain, at all events it is now my business, to bring 
these proceedings to a close. I think I need not say that the 
addresses that have been made have been well received by the 
boys. I trust that what has been said to them will remain in their 
hearts and in their minds. I think that boys who receive so 
rapturously the various sentiments that have been expressed to- 
day cannot but be good boys. They have meant something by 
those cheers which we have heard ; and perhaps what they mean 
is that they intend during their school life, and in their after life 
also, to carry out those principles which have been here impressed 
upon them. I once preached a sermon on a very short text. There 
were three words in it, like the Bishop of Bedford's exercise. 
But they were not long Latin words. They were three very short 
English words, and words which nobody could possibly mis- 
understand. The words were "Go and do." Believe me, you 
cannot have a better text or a better sermon than those three 
short words ; and therefore I will leave them with you. It has 
been a great pleasure to me to have had, even for the short space 
of an hour, the honour of presiding over Uppingham School ; and 
I trust that you boys will ever render the same respectful obedience 
to those who are set over you as you have rendered to those who 
have been set over you to-day. (Loud and prolonged cheering, 
during which his lordship resumed his seat and the meeting 
dispersed.) 

A party of loo guests were entertained by the Head-Master at luncheon, 
in the Old Schoolroom, Robert Johnson's original building, lately provided 
with a handsome timber roof (made at the school workshops), and other- 
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wise artistically decorated after designs of Mr. C. Rossiter, for whose 
drawing classes the room is now a studio. The rest of the guests were 
entertained by the masters at their houses. 



TERCENTENARY MEETING. 



At 3 p.m. the Tercentenary Meeting began in the Schoolroom. At this 
Lord Carnarvon had promised to preside, as he had done on the occasion 
of two years ago, but was detained in London by urgent business. Remem- 
bering his eloquent and sympathetic words on that earlier day, we could 
not feel the loss to be reparable ; but neither do we fail to recognise the 
historical fitness with which A. C. Johnson, Esq., the hereditary patron, 
took the chair in his place, and presided at this commemoration of his 
ancestor's work. The Tercentenary address was delivered by J. W. Lowther, 
Esq., Member for Rutland. 

A. C. JOHNSON, Esq., in opening the proceedings, said : — 
My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, in consequence of the absence 
of Lord Carnarvon, I have been asked to preside here to-day. 
I am sorry for your sakes that his lordship has not been able to be 
present, because you will miss a most admirable speech from him. 
I shall call upon Mr. J. C. LowTHER to deliver the Tercentenary 
Address. I hope that brevity will be the order of the day, because 
there are a great number of speeches to be made. I now call 
upon Mr. LoWTHER to open the proceedings. 

J. W. LOWTHER, Esq.; M.P., then proceeded to deliver the 
Tercentenary Address. He said : — My Lords, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, when I look around at the earnest faces of those I see in 
front of me, and when I consider the distinguished character of 
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those who are seated on this platform, and when I also recall the 
fact that I am occupying the position here of a distinguished 
man, Lord CARNARVON, who is unfortunately detained in London — 
distinguished, both as a scholar, as a gentleman, and as a states- 
man (cheers), I am perfectly astounded at my own audacity, and 
bewildered at my own boldness. However, I have this consolation 
to fall back upon, that for the sake of the cause for which we 
are met here to-day, and for the sake of the occasion which we 
are met to celebrate, you will forgive any disqualifications which 
you will see in m€, and will extend to me the helping hand of 
your approval (cheers). There is something truly solemn on an 
occasion such as the present — an occasion when a great public 
institution,' a great public school like this one, celebrates a great 
public event. Our minds are crowded with recollections of the 
past and with hopes for the future, and I think that it is well we 
should allow those thoughts their full course, and that we 
should turn back to the past for assistance and for guidance in 
our career for the future. Let us turn our minds to the past. Let 
us turn back our gaze three hundred years to the year 1584. That 
was an exciting period in English history. The Reformation had 
swept by like a thunderstorm, and the cruel persecutions which 
had been carried on in the reign of Queen Mary were gradually 
fading from the recollections of men. During thirty years, under 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, England had enjoyed the blessings 
of profound domestic peace ; whilst abroad, quarrels were rife and 
nations were moved by an angry spirit towards each other, and 
wars prevailed. That time recalls to us the names of such men as 
Drake, Raleigh, Burleigh, Edmund Spenser, Sir Philip Sydney 
the "judicious" Hooker, Lord Bacon, and Christopher Marlowe, 
and numerous others, of whom I have selected a few on which to 
fix your attention. England was then rapidly developing her arts, 
her commerce, her literature, her education, and the influence of a 
Queen's reign was making itself felt in the growth of a gentler 
national character, a phenomenon which the subsequent reigns of 
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Queen Anne and Queen Victoria have repeated. It was at that 
moment that one, whose name now lives in our memories this day, 
Robert Johnson, selected the time (cheers) for founding the 
school which we now see around us (renewed cheering), and I think 
that it may perhaps be of interest to you to hear the words both 
of the statute and of the historian. On turning over the old 
records, I find this notice of the foundation of the school : — 
"ROBT. Johnson, parson of North Luffenham, and Archdeacon 
of Leicester, built a free school in this town for thirteen poor men, 
and one poor woman to wash their buck clothes, by his charitable 
collections, and more especially out of certain concealed lands, 
which he begged of Queen Elizabeth, and certain impropriations." 
These are some of the words in which the grant of the foundation 
of the school has been handed down to posterity. ROBERT 
Johnson was, as we read, a puritan, but, at the same time, a 
liberal-minded man ; and in appointing governors of the school 
he took care to infuse a very strong Church of England sentiment, 
and he appointed at that time as governors of the school, 
the Masters of Trinity College, Cambridge, St. John's College, 
Cambridge, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
the Dean of Westminster,, the Dean of Peterborough, and the 
Archdeacon of Northampton, thereby giving to the school an 
essentially Church of England character — a character which up 
to this day it has retained. I think it is not necessary to remind 
you that the successor of the founder, three hundred years ago, 
of this school is now in your midst, and is now occupying 
the proud position of your chairman this afternoon. Tracing 
now rapidly the period of time from that which I have named to 
the present, we find that for two hundred and seventy years the 
school went on with varying fortunes, now ebbing, now flowing — 
went on steadily, remaining with very little alteration at about the 
same level that it found when it was first founded. " Smooth runs 
the water where the brook is deep." In this instance the brook 
was deep, and the water ran smoothly ; and, although there were 
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no great landmarks during that time to which our memory reverts, 
we can at all events find cause for rejoicing in this, that the good 
work of a good man was well carried on. That which was founded 
by Robert Johnson in 1584 was refounded in the year 1853. In 
that year, "a change came o'er the spirit of the dream *' of Uppingham 
School, for that year welcomed the advent of your present Head- 
Master,Mr. Thring (loud cheers). In his presence I naturally feel 
some difficulty in giving expression to my sense of the debt which 
the School owes to him on its behalf I think I may best help you 
to realize what the Head-Master has done for the school by a com- 
parison of the state of the school in 1853 with the state of the 
school as it at present exists. In 1853 there were twenty-five 
boarders in the School, there are now three hundred and thirty. 
As soon as Mr. Thring came here, his energy and his activity 
immediately found vent, for I find that in the year 1859 a gym- 
nasium was built, in 1862 a carpentry, in 1863 a new school- 
room, a chapel in 1865, and in 1871 the gardens were opened. 
I also find that in 1882 a forge and a metal shop was opened. I 
have omitted from this list what I ought to have mentioned before, 
namely, the establishment of the School Mission in East London 
in 1869 (cheers). In the presence of the Lord Bishop of BEDFORD, 
however, I do not desire to say one word as to the admirable work 
which that mission is carrying on ; but this I may venture to say, 
that this School deserves the very greatest credit for having been the 
first of the public schools of Great Britain to institute that noble 
work which other schools have followed. Such are some of the land- 
marks which markthecourse of this school over the sands of time since 
the Head-Master has taken it by the hand to lead it on to success. 
I ought perhaps also to remind you that this work has been carried 
on notwithstanding the fact that the school, for a period of a year 
or a little over, was taken up by the roots — was taken up from 
Uppingham and transplanted to the Welsh Coast. I think it 
reflects the highest credit on all engaged in this transaction that 
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the School on its return to its native soil should have flourished as 
it has done. Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, turn your eyes to 
the present and in an examination of the present I think I shall 
be able to discover the reason of the success of Uppingham 
School. It lies in this, that the Head-Master and those who 
work with him have recognized two great principles: The first one 
is that every boy in the School shall have a fair chance of getting 
on — a fair field and no favour — and that, because a boy may show 
some inaptitude at first for study, or some dulness at first with his 
books, that is no reason why he should be neglected, or why 
the able boy should be pressed on to his disadvantage. On the 
contrary, inaptitude for study has been an incentive to his master's 
energies. In order to carry this principle out a second principk 
has been evolved, namely, that it is absolutely necessary to have 
good working machinery to carry out the first principle, and that 
the masters must not have more boys to look after than they can 
well manage ; and, therefore this School has this principle which 
does not obtain in the other great schools, namely, that the form 
master superintends the work to be done at a later time before 
himself I believe that this system must produce the very best 
results as to the future. You will have received a paper written by 
the Head-Master, which contains far better than I could state them 
to you, the methods in which funds could be employed with 
advantage to the School. He in his discretion thinks it fit to 
limit the number of boys here to three hundred. So be it. But 
it is obvious to anyone, whether well acquainted with the School 
or not, that there are ample opportunities for the outlay of funds 
by which the character of the boys and the quality of their 
education may be enhanced and increased. I will not detain you 
at any greater length, for, I feel that with several others, far 
more able to address you than myself, to follow me, it would be 
impertinent for me to go on ; but, in conclusion, I would ask you 
to thrust your minds forward for one hundred years from this date. 
Think of the great festival of this School in 1984 (cheers). It 
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may be that these walls will not be here; it may be that the 
assemblage will be of far larger dimensions and far more imposing 
than the present one ; one thing however is certain, none of those 
who are present now will be there then, but though the site may 
be new, the spirit I hope will be still the same. I trust that the 
man who will be my successor in delivering this address will be 
able to point to a fourth century of the School, eveit more success- 
ful than the third, that he will be able to claim for it a proud 
position amongst the schools of the country, and that he will be 
able to vindicate his boast by pointing to a long list of able 
men, distinguished in the pulpit, at the bar, and in the senate. I 
trust that in that list may be found the names of many boys who 
are here this afternoon (cheers). And I trust that those who will 
be educated in this school during the next one hundred years will 
devote their energies and their talents, not to any selfish or sordid 
object, but to fighting to the best of their ability, for their country, 
their cause, and their God (loud cheers). 



The Chairman in speaking in acknowledgment of the address 
said : — It gives me very great pleasure and I feel it a great honour, 
as Hereditary Patron of this School, to be present here to-day at 
the Three Hundredth Anniversary of its Foundation. 

I have listened with the greatest satisfaction to the able address 
which has been given to you by Mr. LOWTHER, and I thank him 
for the very cordial expressions he has made use of with regard to 
the School and its Founder, my ancestor. Archdeacon JOHNSON. 
There is no doubt that in the days he lived in, education was not 
much thought of; but, being a learned man himself, he considered 
he could riot devote his money to a better object than founding 
these Schools — Oakham and Uppingham — which have gone on 
with more or less varied success ever since 1584 up to the present 
time, but never have they arrived at such height of perfection as 
at this time. 
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Not only did the Archdeacon found these Schools of Oakham 
and Uppingham, but some Hospitals as well ; one half of the 
income of this Foundation being given towards the maintenance of 
the two Schools, and the other half towards the relief of a number 
of old people in this County appointed by the Governors : and at 
the present time there are no of them who receive £\2 a. year 
each : so you see he thought of the poor as well as education 
(cheers). 

As one of the Governors of the old Foundation, I have had 
connection with this School for the last twenty years, and therefore 
can speak as to what I have witnessed during that time, and I 
must say a more gratifying spectacle could not be wished for than 
to behold this large and influential assembly here to-day to do 
honour to the Founder, and to commemorate the Tercentenary of 
the Foundation of this School. 

I can remember in my Father's time, the late General JOHNSON, 
Mr. Thring being appointed Head-Master of this School in 
September, 1853; and as he told me since, "I saw there was 
something to work upon." But what was there.'* Twenty-five boys, 
an old School-room, and one old Master's House, no Chapel or 
anything of the sort. What is there now after thirty years of 
labour, and what do we see ? Eleven Masters' Houses all full, 
and over three hundred boys, a beautiful Chapel, this splendid 
School-room which speaks for itself, and which was so ably alluded 
to by Lord CARNARVON on Founder's day two years ago, that it 
would be superfluous on my part to attempt to say more about it 
to-day. Then there is a Lower School, which is so ably presided 
over by Mr. Bagshawe ; a Sanatorium ; and last, but not least in 
the estimation of the boys at all events, a Swimming Bath ; three 
excellent Cricket Fields, and no school would be complete without 
them : and I should like to remind this audience, that a few years 
ago this School had the best Public School Eleven of that year, 
(cheers). 
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Now, I think, Ladies and Gentlemen, what I have just related is 
a pretty good lot of work for any one to have accomplished in 
thirty years ; but this Mr. Thring, by his indomitable pluck 
and energy, and the co-operation of his Masters, has done ; and 
he may well be proud of his' position here to-day, and I congratulate 
him with all my heart at the great success his labours have been 
crowned with ; and I am sure every one present will do the same. 

I consider a new Foundation has been created by him, which 
he has so thoroughly established, and which is now so well known 
both at home and abroad that nothing can shake it ; and though 
Archdeacon Johnson's name cannot be forgotten, the name of 
Thring will, also in the future, be ever associated with this school 
for having created so great a name and renown for Uppingham 
(cheers). 

There is one episode among many in connection with this school, 
which I hope I shall be pardoned for alluding to : it is the re- 
moval of this school to Borth in Wales, in 1876, on account of an 
outbreak of fever. I think that such an attempt to transfer three 
hundred boys with all the staff and persons connected with a large 
public school of this sort is quite unprecedented ; and not only did 
they get there, but after an absence of a year, they all came back 
again, after a most successful raid upon the Welsh mountains, not 
losing a man or a boy. I don't believe " our only General " could 
have accomplished such a feat with three thousand men with 
greater success. It was a bold measure admirably carried out by 
a successful General. 

I shall remember this day as long as I live. I can only say, in 
conclusion, that I verily believe that if my old ancestor. Arch- 
deacon Johnson, who is buried in North Luffenham Church, not 
far from here, .could be with us in the flesh to-day, that the first 
person he would embrace would be your Head-Master — and I 
might possibly be the second. 
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SIR GEORGE COUPER, Bart., C.B., K.C.S.I., CLE., spoke 
on behalf of the school : — He observed — I am called upon to speak 
on behalf of the school, on this its Tercentenary. Tercentenary is 
a very long word, and certainly denotes a very long period of 
time, and indeed when I think of the magnitude of the word and 
all that it conveys to the imagination, I feel somewhat dazed and 
overwhelmed, and I fear in much the same state of mind as that 
revered old lady who experienced such consolation and found 
herself so much comforted by the enunciation of that blessed word, 
' Mesopotamia.* I fully admit that it is a fine thing for a school, as 
for every other public institution, to have traditions of which it is 
able to be proud, and I am sure I have always entertained the 
greatest veneration and respect for the memory of Queen Elizabeth, 
and if this school had always been conducted with unabated vigour 
and uniform success from the time of its establishment under the 
auspices of Good Queen Bess and Archdeacon JOHNSON up to 
the present time, what I am now about to say would be little to 
the purpose ; but who, I would ask, amongst the mass of 
this great assembly ; of, for the matter of that, who among 
Englishmen generally, had ever even heard of Uppingham, 
except perhaps as the centre of a great sporting locality, 
until about thirty years ago ? (hear, hear). I am called 
upon to speak on behalf of the school. Very well, I accept 
the responsibility. But I can only do it in one way, that is, I shall 
have to repeat a good deal of what has been far better said already. 
For unlike a certain distinguished orator, who generally finds that 
he has three or more courses open to him from which to choose 
(a laugh), I really have only one, and it is this. As a great French 
monarch said, '' UHat c'est moV So I emphatically say, "the 
school — that is the Reverend Edward Thring " — the school, that 
is the man who took charge of it some thirty years ago when it 
mustered about the same number of scholars, and has since raised 
that number by his indomitable will and energy and perseverance 
to its present rate of three hundred and fifty — a number which as 
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we all know could be doubled before the school had advanced many 
months into the fourth century of its existence if he only chose to 
hold up a finger. I will first of all appeal to the boys to say 
whether I am not right on this point. Now, my boys, I would ask 
you whether it is not a fact that, in your opinion, Uppingham 
owes the prominent and distinguished position which she now holds 
among the schools of the nation, that she owes the splendid 
reputation of which you are all so justly proud, and which you 
all feel you are personally bound to maintain to the best of your 
ability, to the influence and exertions of your present Head-Master 
(cheers) ; and is it not a fact, notwithstanding the claims of tradition, 
that the name of Thring will hereafter be the one indelible 
association in your minds in connection with your career in 
Uppingham ; and why is this the case ? Is it not because all of 
you know full well that whether it be in the chapel, or whether 
it be in the cricket field, his one aim is and ever has been to teach 
you to do the right thing, to teach you to play the square game 
(hear, hear) both while you are here at school, and afterwards when 
you go out into the world ? (cheers). Is it not the one object of his 
life and his sole desire, that you should become good men ; and 
does not each one of you in his heart know right well that though 
even he may not have distinguished himself in any great degree at 
school, if his old Head-Master hears hereafter that he is working 
honestly and well in his walk in life, whatever that may be, and is 
serving God and doing his duty in the world as becomes a right- 
thinking, straightforward Christian man ; he will be just as proud of 
him and just as pleased with him, as if he had won the Balliol 
scholarship ? (cheers). I have not evolved what I have just said 
out of my own inner consciousness. I am not like that celebrated 
person who when he wanted to treat of Chinese metaphysics, had 
recourse to a Cyclopaedia, and studied what he found there under 
the heading * China' and under the heading 'metaphysics,' and 
then combined his information. And what I have said, I may 
fairly claim to have learnt from personal knowledge and practical 
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experience of the motives and course of action which have ever 
been pursued by your present Head-Master. I have no longer 
a representative amongst you, for the little fellow I had once fondly 
hoped would be sitting on these benches to-day, was summoned 
home early, and is now sleeping in a far distant land ; but, for fifteen 
years I had sons at this school, and I can only repeat what I said 
in this very place two years ago, that every one of them will always 
maintain that he owes all that is good in him, that he owes all that 
has led to his well-doing and success in life to his early training at 
Uppingham (hear, hear). I have never heard my boys talk of 
tradition ; and, humiliating and almost incredible as the fact may 
seem, candour compels me reluctantly to confess that I cannot call to 
mind ever having heard them mention the name of Queen Elizabeth 
(laughter, and hear, hear) ; but I know that as long as they live they 
will never forget, and will never cease to speak with affectionate 
gratitude of the fatherly interest which was ever taken in their 
welfare, both physical and moral, by " dear old Teddy " (loud 
cheers). And is there a boy there amongst you who does not feel 
as they do ? Is there a boy sitting on those benches to-day who 
will not hereafter say the same thing ? (renewed cheering). I know 
there is not, and therefore I hold that I am justified in saying, 
'' Uetat c'est lui;" — Uppingham, that is its present Head-Master; 
or to put the matter in a more homely way but in a way that will 
address itself at once to your hearts and feelings, " Uppingham — 
that is dear old Teddy" (cheers). Well, my lords, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I think I may claim to have the boys on my side, and 
I hope I shall have your suffrages also, and especially the suffrages 
of this goodly gathering of old boys, to whom what I have said, 
notwithstanding the poverty of my language, must have come 
home with the force which always lies in the plain, unvarnished, 
simple truth ; and been fraught, I would fain hope, with many a 
corroborative reminiscence and loving recollection ; and, for the 
suffrages of the rest of the company, I would say, that however 
distinguished the former boys of Uppingham may have been, — 
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the number of ripe scholars and renowned athletes who have 
left these walls during the last few years, to become the pride 
and the ornament of our ancient seats of learning, are living proof of 
the fact that there has been in this respect no deterioration under 
the administration of Mr. Thring. While this much at leaSt is 
certain, that it was not until he took charge of the school, that she 
began to send forth her boys in their scores, I may even say, by 
this time, in hundreds, to uphold the name and sustain the credit of 
England in all the corners of the world. For, as we all know, 
Uppingham school boys are now maintaining the reputation of 
their old school in the four quarters of the globe. I, myself, during 
the past year, have heard from one of them, personally unconnected 
with me, who is serving on the Indus, in the far east ; and from 
another of them, who is surveying in the Rocky Mountains, in the 
far west ; and I verily believe that there is not a single black sheep 
amongst them — I verily believe, I say, that there is not a single 
man amongst them who is not a credit to his country as well as to 
his old school. And is it not a grand thing to reflect that all this 
is one man's doing ? (cheers) ; that all this is the work of one 
man, working solely for the sake of these noble results with a 
perfect abnegation of self, and without a thought of personal reward 
or recognition ? (renewed cheering) But although Mr. Thring has 
never given a thought to the personal aspect of the question, it 
seems to me to be a matter with regard to which it well behoves 
his countrymen to take thought for him (hear, hear). For I have no 
hesitation in saying, indeed I most confidently assert, that the 
splendid success which has attended his administration of this 
great school, is in itself enough to shew that had Mr. Thring'S 
commanding talents, his unwearied industry, and his matchless 
energy been employed in any other branch of the public service, 
he would by this time be a man whom his Queen and his country 
would have delighted to honour ; and I do earnestly trust it will 
not be said of him hereafter that, after" having devoted his life to 
the service of his country, in that which, if properly understood, is 
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perhaps the most noble, as it is certainly the one which calls for 
the most self-sacrifice, of all the professions, he was allowed in his 
old age, when he could work no longer, to sink into an obscurity which 
however much it might redound to his own honour, would redound 
but little to the honour of the country, for the interests of whose 
boyhood and therefore for the interests of whose manhood he 
laboured so strenuously and so well until his strength and his 
resources were alike exhausted (cheers). I have only a very few 
more words to say, and I must apologize for them beforehand 
since they will relate to a matter purely personal to myself, and it 
IS this, that I wish with all my heart I could get myself safely out 
of this building, into a fly, and away to the Railway Station, without 
exchanging another word with Mr. Thring. For as quiet as he 
looks as he sits there, I know he can be serious and stern enough 
upon occasion — an assertion which I daresay some of you young 
men, whom I have just had the honour of addressing, could 
corroborate if necessary, with countenances more or less rueful as 
memory might dictate ; and I know that, so far from being grateful 
to me for this humble and wholly inadequate expression of the 
general feeling which pervades all those persons of every degree 
who have watched his career and are acquainted with his doings 
here at Uppingham, he will be extremely angry with me for having 
ventured to refer to him personally in any way whatever. But I 
must remember that I have been speaking on behalf of the school, 
and that therefore I have been speaking on behalf of its 
thousands of well wishers in all classes of the community ; and 
I am sure that, in what I have said, I have only represented, and 
that very feebly and very imperfectly, the views which they all 
most earnestly entertain with regard to the merits and deserts of 
the man, who has raised the school from the comparative obscurity 
in which he found it, to its present high and distinguished position. 
And in the conviction, therefore, that I have only done my duty 
to this most deserving and devoted public servant, to the best of 
my poor ability, I must nerve myself to bear the brunt of his 
kindly indignation as best I may (cheers). 
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PROFESSOR BONNEY, D.Sc, on rising to acknowledge on 
behalf of the school the good wishes that had just been expressed 
by Sir GEORGE COUPER, said : — I feel that I have no other course 
to adopt than to throw myself on your indulgence, because I rise 
as a representative of that period when- Uppingham was unknown, 
and had no history. I do not know that we in those days should 
have been quite content to have accepted that definition of us. I 
think in those days we used to number the school at about sixty 
boys, and that we used to have four or five students, who now and 
then distinguished themselves (cheers). And I am quite sure that 
I may venture in the presence of my old friend, Dr. HOLDEN, to 
say that whatever (^are and influence for good it was possible to 
bestow upon us, that we received (hear, hear). I say this, however, 
not in any way wishing to detract from the fame of his successor, 
for I consider the success of this school to have been one of the 
most remarkable educational developments that has been witnessed 
in this century. We know that there are still great wants felt by 
the school, and that large sums of money are required to fulfil 
those wants. These, I trust, will be raised ; but there is one thing 
even more important than new buildings, and that is the fame and 
the reputation which is acquired by the scholars of the school. 
Now, in regard to that, we can all do something. Remember, 
boys, that every rose that you bind in your chaplet brings an 
aroma to this place which will long linger after you have gone 
(hear, hear). If you would bring honour to your school, let it be 
said of the Uppingham boys, in whatever walk of life they are 
found, that they are ever faithful, and that they can always be 
relied upon to do their duty. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 
very much for the kind attention you have given me (hear, hear). 

Mr. R. L. NETTLESHIP (Tutor of Balliol College) who also 
spoke in acknowledgment of Sir GEORGE Couper's speech on 
behalf of the school, said : — I have tried to think if there is any 
single feeling which would be shared by all the boys of this school, 
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if we could have them here to-day, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is, and that whatever their other feelings might 
be there is one at least they would hold in common, and that is the 
feeling of gratitude (hear, hear). It is a great thing that we should 
know how precious little we owe to ourselves and how much we 
owe to the five, or six, or seven years we spent at school (cheers). 
I am going to say just a few words about the special gratitude I 
owe to the school, and I hope you will not suppose that I am 
speaking for the other old boys. I should like to mention a few 
of the men to whom I feel I owe a great debt. When I first came 
to the school I was in the form of a man who I am sorry 
not to see here to-day — I mean William Earle (cheers). I was 
only one quarter in his form, but I shall always remember that in 
that quarter I got — I believe that is the word — well grounded, 
if ever I did (cheers). Mr. Earle's form was like a filter, through 
which everybody passed and came out purged of all the 
grammatical impurities with which they went into it (hear, hear). 
The next Master under whom I came was a gentleman who, I 
am sorry to say, is no longer living — JOHN Baverstock. I think 
that he was, perhaps, too delicate to be a schoolmaster. I now 
come to another gentleman who is also dead, but in whose 
house I was for some time — DUNCAN Mathias. I remember 
him as being the first man who taught me to write English. I 
can well recollect the first essay I wrote for him and his remark 
upon it. He said it was like a bad sermon (cheers and laughter). 
One other man I must mention, and that is Mr. WiTTS, who was 
Mr. Mathias' successor. I am not going to speak of what he has 
done for this school, although he has done good work ; but it is not 
often that a man has been under a master who has taken him to 
Switzerland and introduced him for the first time to the 
mountains. I shall never forget that journey as long as I 
live. I should like to speak of another master — Mr. Candler. 
In those days mathematics had not much chance. We used to 
come down to them after dinner, half asleep, for an hour and a 
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half, and there was always a feeling that they were a very second- 
rate kind of thing ; but whatever knowledge of mathematics I 
possess, I owe first to Mr. Earle, but mainly to Mr. CANDLER. 
To him, also, therefore, I wish to express my gratitude. I should 
also mention one other name, although it is in some respects a sad 
one. My friend, Herr David, will, I am sure, excuse me for 
naming in his presence Herr RICCIUS. I am not going to praise 
him as a violinist, but I must say this, that he gave me my first idea 
of what real music was. I am glad to think that Herr David has 
succeeded to the inheritance he left. There is of course one name 
which you all know I should mention sooner or later. I am not 
going to praise the Head-Master. I remember when I first got 
into bis form, my main feeling was what, I believe, boys call one 
of "awful funk" (laughter). There was something in his eye which, 
even at this distance of time, is a terrible thing to think about. 
He had an almost diabolical way of divining when one had done 
what one ought not to have done (laughter). I can remember 
quite well how he would catch one up. He would say, "Why, 
Smith, I believe you have been using a translation," and Smith 
had trembling to confess that he had (renewed laughter). It was not 
all fear, however, that we boys felt for the Head-Master, but there 
was also a growing sense that he was just (cheers), or that at any 
rate he did his best to be just ; for I say that there is one matter 
that I have in my mind now, in which I shall always maintain that 
he was not just. We were let off some composition, and we 
thought — honestly we thought — that we had been let off more 
than we had been let off; and when the time came for shewing up 
composition, and I had to say there was none, I remember still 
the voice in which he pronounced my name ; and I remember 
too that we had to spend the Michaelmas holidays in 
translating an essay of Bacon into Latin prose. Although we 
were afraid of him, we also felt that he was just. And there 
was one other thing, — we felt affection for him. I shall remember 
as the best and happiest days of my life, the time that I used to 
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spend with him up in the lake country. I must remember, how- 
ever, that I am supposed to be speaking for the school, and of 
course the school means the present school. I have to speak for 
the boys ; but it is, I think, a very dangerous thing to have to do 
so, especially when there are so many of them present. However, 
boys, I will put myself in your places and consider that I am one 
of you there at that end of the room. That being the case, we 
boys might say, " We have had an awfully jolly day ; we never saw 
so many bishops before, and we are quite surprised to find how 
many jokes they make in their speeches (cheers and laughter). 
We think very often that if we could change places with the 
masters we could improve things a very great deal ; but still, on 
the whole, we are very content (cheers). We admit that there are 
some fools amongst us, and possibly a blackguard or two, but we 
are resolved to make it hot for them " (cheers). But now I must 
become myself and return to the question of gratitude. I must 
express my gratitude to the founders of this school — my gratitude 
to his descendants — my gratitude to those who have taught me 
here — and my gratitude, in one word, to Uppingham (loud cheers). 
Lord NORTON in speaking on behalf of the Trustees, said : — 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Head-Master, My Lords, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, I am called upon to say a few words on behalf of the 
Trustees; and before doing so I will discbarge a promise I made at 
Lord Carnarvon's earnest request, namely, that I would express 
for him his very unfeigned regret at having been prevented from 
taking part in the most interesting proceedings of the day. He 
told me to say, "that it was no want of interest on his part in the 
signal success and continued prosperity of Uppingham School'* 
(cheers). Lord CARNARVON is by relationship interested in the 
School, having two nephews here — sons of Lord PORTSMOUTH, 
but he must acknowledge what many of the boys at the end of 
this room will have soon to recognise that the practical business 
of life must sometimes interrupt pleasures such as we have had 
to-day. Now, on behalf of the Trustees, I think I should properly 
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try to give expression to the sense which they must all feel of high 
satisfaction in the interesting events of to-day (cheers). This 
Tercentenary celebration of the old School of Uppingham marks 
the close of three centuries since the greatest educational epoch 
in this country, since the date of the Reformation, when many 
charters were granted by our glorious Queen, to the most patriotic 
of her subjects, animated by her spirit, for undertakings giving 
freedom to public opinion and emancipation to the popular in- 
tellect of the country. A great many school foundations have 
followed upon these charters, varying in success, but agreeing in 
their adaptation to the changes of time and circumstances and 
the demands of the nation — all showing the truth of the principle 
which they realise, and that singularly happy characteristic of our 
nation, elasticity with the times (cheers). We know how the 
grammar schools throughout the country, which have sprung 
principally from these charters, have supplied and may still more 
supply the wants of the middle classes in the country. National 
education, as it is called, for the working classes is now supplied 
by unlimited taxation (laughter). I say unlimited because it is 
the only tax in this country which is levied at the discretion of 
local boards checked only by their triennial re-election. Under these 
circumstances, no doubt, the old endowments for the education 
of the country are principally due to the middle classes of the 
country. But what could be more remarkable in recent years 
than the development of the high classical schools of the country 
like Uppingham School? A few years ago when there was a 
Royal Commission appointed to report on such schools through- 
out the country there were only seven, namely, Eton, Harrow, 
Westminster, Winchester, Shrewsbury, Charterhouse, and Rugby 
included in the report. Since that date there has been a won- 
derful increase in the number. Many old foundations have been 
raised, and many new foundations have come into the field. 
Uppingham has greatly risen, Clifton, Marlboro', and many others 
have entered the lists. Uppingham, perhaps pre-eminently, has 
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made a great advance ; and, as every speaker to-day has acknow- 
ledged, the great advance of Uppingham has been the work of its 
present Head-Master (cheers). He grasped the essential principle 
of the great work in hand and he embodied it in his own creation. 
The foundation deed of Uppingham specially enjoined that its 
scholars were to go on to the University, and it was on that under- 
standing that the present Head-Master undertook the work when 
he first assumed the post which he has so nobly filled since. Boys 
to be sent to the Universities have been taken of all ages. To train 
them both morally, intellectually, and physically, and to pass them 
on through the University to the higher stations of life in the 
country is what he has done. But not only had he to take all ages 
of boyhood under his care, but his principle was that all boys who 
did come under his care were entitled to his equal attention one 
with the other (cheers). That, perhaps, is the main point of his 
preeminent success in the work of this School. We all know that 
it is a great difficulty to masters to pay equal care to all under 
their charge. There is no attempt at cramming here, as in the 
National Schools, on a mercantile systern of payment by results. To 
make the most of culture, is the object, whatever the results. The 
fact is that to teach a dull or an unwilling boy is the most painful 
drudgery that can be inflicted on a master, while to educate a 
willing and a bright clever boy is the highest delight that a 
Master can enjoy. There are many schools that have positively 
made a reputation out of the neglect of this duty. The merit of 
Uppingham is that it has set its front boldly against making a 
show of clever boys, and has fairly undertaken the entire task of 
education. At Uppingham the attempt is made to train the boy, 
his character, and his faculties, so as to make the best of the 
materials. I have heard, from everybody that a marked charac- 
teristic of the boys here is, that they seem at home with their 
tutors in their houses (cheers) ; there is a home feeling between 
the boys themselves and with their tutors. No less that they hold 
their own with other schools in games. I will say in conclusion, we 
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do not care how many of the boys I see before me may rise to 
eminence in any line, or any profession. That is not the object of 
this School. What we hope is that they will show in after life 
that their characters have been drawn out so as to act on good 
principles, and that each takes his part in life to the best of his 
abilities. I think the Trustees have to-day this gratification, that 
it has been the topic of every speaker that the work of this 
School has evidently been to train boys morally, intellectually, and 
physically in the most conscientious and thorough way (cheers). 
This success at the end of three centuries shows good and 
permanent results which will ever do credit to the founder 
Robert Johnson (loud applause). 

The Rev. W. MOULD, (Vicar of Oakham) also speaking on 
behalf of the Trustees, said : — I ought to apologise for appearing 
before you to-day, because with this galaxy of talent and rank I 
feel it an honour to address you which is quite undeserved. I am 
afraid that in one respect I shall have to go over somewhat the 
same ground that our friends have previously trodden upon, but I 
think you will see that it is almost impossible to avoid doing so on 
an occasion like the present. What great things have been done 
by your Head-Master you are all probably aware. With an eagle 
eye he saw the demands of the country, and he accordingly 
engrafted upon the old education existing here a new system 
which has worked most satisfactorily. Consider how the school-room 
accommodation has increased under his administration ! It was a 
question of spending perhaps thousands of pounds in providing a 
room like this, but your Head-Master went into it and ran the 
risk. You know very well how matters have gone on since this 
magnificent school-room has been raised. The sobriquet by which 
my friend the Head-Master is known amongst the boys reminds 
me of a story with reference to the teaching of the classics in 
public schools. A lady said to an assistant in a school, " Teddy 
was very confused with his Latin last night, he cannot get on. Do 
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you think it affects his brains?" The master replied, "I never 
knew that Teddy had got any brains." Teddy had no brains for 
classics it was true, but the same boy became an engineer and a 
man of mark in his profession ; and, as my Lord NORTON I dare- 
say may know, he was elected as a member of Parliament for 
Devon ; showing that he had brains for something, and that if men 
like Mr. Thring came forward and brought out the latent talent 
of such boys a great deal more might be done than was done in 
many instances at present (cheers). Now, as I stand here as 
representing the Trustees, I may tell you, that by an Act of Par- 
liament the Commissioners were empowered to work out a new 
scheme for the management of the School, and your Head-Master 
at once went in for that new scheme. I need not say how the 
course adopted by him affected his income, but I remember I made 
the remark at the time that I found he, who had advocated that 
scheme for the good of the School, was the greatest loser by its 
adoption. As I said, the Head-Master was determined to do his 
best for the School and one of the results of this is that we have 
now a very fine income. Last year it was over ;^ 16,000; and, it 
is the use of this money, to promote the welfare of the School, 
that as Trustees we have to see to. We have applied ;^ 11,000 of 
this ;^i 6,000 in the purchase of real property, and we have the 
gardens. Scale Hill, the Old School-room, and other places to buy 
in order that this work may be carried on properly ; and, another 
thing to be done is to provide fresh school-rooms and appliances. 
You see the work that the body of Trustees have before them. It 
does not become me to say how they do work, as regards the 
result, but I do say, that there is not a more pleasant or united 
body and that everything that can be done will be done for the 
good of the School. I dare say some of you would be amused to 
see the number of different officers we have on our staff. We 
have professors of drill, swimming, black-smithing, and carpentry, 
besides many others, so that those boys who wish may be taught 
as it were from shoeing a horse to consider the movements of the 
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great bear in the Heavens. I trust that the pupils of this School 
may go forth sound in the faith, and good christian men, as living 
witnesses to the excellent teaching given at Uppingham ; and I 
can offer the hearty pledge that so far as the Trustees are con- 
cerned they will do everything they can for the success and 
prosperity of Uppingham School (cheers). 

The BISHOP of MANCHESTER, in the absence of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who had to leave the meeting to keep an 
engagement, in speaking on behalf of the Head-Master and the 
Assistant Masters, said : — The duty of speaking on behalf of the 
Head-Master and the other Masters has fallen upon me most 
unexpectedly and at only three minutes notice. We have already 
passed the allotted time for this meeting by a quarter of an hour, 
and there are at least six or seven speeches more to come. I am 
sure you would not be grateful to me therefore if I detained you 
by another long speech. I have known two Head-Masters of 
Uppingham School, Mr. Thring and Dr. HOLDEN ; and I was 
glad to hear Professor BoNNEY pay the tribute he did to Dr. 
HOLDEN, for I am sure he always did his best for the School. It 
must be remembered, however, that he had not the means at his 
disposal that Mr. Thring has. With regard to Mr. Thring, 
however, perhaps I may be permitted to say in his presence that I 
do not think there is another man in England who could have 
done, with the indomitable courage which has already been des- 
cribed to you, what he has been able with the help of others to 
create. You have heard his laudation and his praise to-day, and I 
must myself say that I think Uppingham has been singularly 
fortunate in having such a Head-Master to place it in the position 
in which it now has been placed amongst the great schools of 
England (cheers). I give you therefore — and I am sure the boys 
will respond very heartily to the motion which I have the great 
pleasure of making — I give you the health of the Head-Master 
and Assistant Masters of Uppingham School (loud and prolonged 
cheering which was renewed again and again). 
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The Rev. EDWARD THRING, in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, said — Mr. Chairman, my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
It would be ungracious not to receive words so graciously spoken 
on c^ll sides-^ungracious on my part whether they are to the full 
in any respects true or not, for they seem to me to come out from 
the riches of the hearts of those who have spoken them, and I can- 
not refuse at all events to accept what, like wealthy people pouring 
out of their wealth they have scattered abroad so generously. I 
may perhaps therefore be permitted gratefully to receive that 
which is not mine to have, although theirs to give (cheers.) But 
it is more than that. A great light thrown on the workers 
sometimes may be a great help to the work, and I trust that 
this day is rich in future power for that very reason. The sun, 
we are told in Holy Writ, with its heat, is the greatest test of what 
is true or not in growth ; and the fierce light of praise if 
undeserved shall kill whatever is undeserved in this place 
whether in me or in those before me ; whilst that which is living, 
if we have indeed, as I think, a true life amongst us, shall be ripened 
by it (cheers). A great epoch in like manner is a test also, and there 
are two kinds of life which represent the power of life preeminently, 
duration and birth. These two kinds, methinks, are present here 
to-day — duration in this grand old foundation which we here rejoice 
in — birth in this new beginning of another century of life, which we 
hope may for a thousand years to come still be strong. So let us take 
the old foundation with its glorious work as ours. I, for my part, 
can truly say that in many a weary hour the feeling that I was 
carrying on a good man's work upheld me, and made me not 
despair during the long years of pain and trial that have passed. 
I remembered also that at Eton I had taken of King Henry's 
bread, and I thought that any little I could do here therefore I 
ought to do for the sake of the King's bread that I had eaten ; 
for did not he in a time of war, in a time of rapine and violence, 
even on the day of his lost battle, I believe, sign a deed for that 
>vhich he loved, his noble foundation of Eton and of Kings (cheers). 
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And shall not that same spirit go out from this place amongst us 
all ? Gratitude has been spoken of to-day, gratitude to individuals. 
Have we not a debt of gratitude to pay ? Is not this a national 
question, and one for all the English speaking people over the 
whole world ? I feel very strongly indeed that I owe a debt of 
gratitude to the foundations of past days, I owe gratitude also to 
the present time, gratitude first of all to Mr. Johnson, our chair- 
man, for the untiring, honest, genuine good that he has been to me 
and to the cause (cheers). And shall I not remember his father, 
who in very early days, when everybody thought, well I will not 
say what everybody thought — I heard it though — said to me 
in his cheery way, *'0h, Mr. Thring you will be ruined, but I 
will do all I can for you — I will do all I can " (cheers). Now that 
is the man to have for your friend (renewed cheering), or rather the 
friend of your cause (cheers) ; one, who scarcely believing in you, 
yet believed there was a good thing being tried, and was willing to 
stand by the side of the defeated man. The school also has 
reason to be grateful to one v/ho in very early days by his spirited 
venture did a great deal for the school — I mean Mr. Hodgkinson 
(cheers). And proud as you may be of your chapel, you would 
have had many a long year to wait for it, had it not been 
for Mr. Witts's gift (cheers) ; and no one who knows anything 
of the school history will for one moment forget two names — two 
names that must ever be associated together, the names of Mr. 
Birley and Mr. Jacob (cheers). I should have marvelled why they 
gave the help they did, busy and tired men as they are often 
enough, if it was not for the work. They believed in the work as I 
believed in the work, and the brotherhood of feeling made us 
brothers in the work (cheers). That work I will not expatiate upon. 
Two words — three — will do it. Every boy, and tools — tools to 
work with. There, you have the whole thing (cheers). We 
never have knowingly neglected any boy — we always tried to the 
best of our power to get the means of dealing with each boy. 
That is all. From this school room and its splendid paintings and 
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autotypes, down to the barest study in any house in this school, 
the same principle prevails, namely, that of having proper tools for 
the boys to work with (hear, hear). Whatever takes place, these 
things do work and find a voice elsewhere. And though the cause, 
as I think, of true education is lost in England, and another .standard 
set up over the length and breadth of the land, yet in this strange 
modern world of ours, with its ceaseless communication, a truth is 
free to go wherever it is welcomed. Yes, this truth of ours has 
found a voice to speak in the United States, in Canada, in Hungary, 
and other places ; and the principle, the living principle, which has 
been the germ out of which this place has grown, has not stopped 
here, but has gone on, and is living. And shall it not live ? 
(applause). There was a grand old saying of a grand old Greek 
mind, that for famous men the whole earth was their sepulchral 
monument. Men thought it grand. But have we not a greater 
saying by far, in the simple statement, that the bruised reed shall 
not be broken in the kingdom of life. Nothing living ever dies in 
the kingdom of life. The water of life wherever it is shall live. 
If you stop it here, it will flow out elsewhere, whether it runs in 
rivers amongst the hills, or be a fountain in some place like this — 
we hope for many a holy power — or float, drawn up into the clouds 
of heaven to come down in rain again. We too can 
take up our parable with nature and say, we need not 
be famous, we need not be great — none need know our 
our name, and none see our work ; but we can be one of that vast 
army of the drops that water the earth. The earth's increase may 
come from us in some degree. We live in the kingdom of life, we 
are doing deeds of life, and shall it not live ? (loud applause). 

The Rev. W. CAMPBELL responded on behalf of the assistant 
masters. He said — My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen : — It was 
my intention to have reviewed the history of what I may call the 
public and private buildings in this School ; to have spoken of 
many distinct efforts, distinct steps forward in which it is my own 
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pride and the pride of the Assistant Masters to have borne their 
share during the one and twenty years that I have been here : to 
have given among other things the- history of our Hospital — and of 
the responsibility originally shared between the Head-Master and 
myself — afterwards generously borne equally by my fellow Assistant 
Masters — of the debt we owe to a warm friend of this School — one 
always foremost in every good work, the late Mr. Robt. Gladstone, 
of Manchester. But much of this has already been touched upon 
by other speakers, and I must attend to the caution given by our 
Chairman and be brief. And since time forbids me to enumerate 
all the buildings I have seen arise during the past twenty-one years, 
I may mention the ' splendid building of the Lower School, 
erected by Mr. Hodgkinson — (whose absence to-day we so 
greatly regret) — to whom Uppingham owes so much, without whose 
cordial and generous co-operation — I am in this merely repeating 
the words of the Head-Master — this School could never have been 
what it is, for this co-operation was given at a crisis, when such co- 
operation was the be-all and end-all here. There is a second name 
I wish also to mention — that of one whom his old friends rejoice to 
welcome back amongst them to-day — the beloved of Masters and 
boys, Mr. WiTTS — (cheers). Notwithstanding all that has been 
said about what has been done here, I doubt very much if we 
should have had our beautiful Chapel as we have it to-day, were it 
not for his generous gift — the ;^i,ooo which started the Chapel 
Building Fund (cheers). I should also like to mention two other 
names of men from whom I received a great deal of kindness when 
I first came here — in kindly advice and other ways for which a 
stranger is so grateful. One was my old neighbour, Mr. Charles 
Thring — large-hearted, liberal-minded, public-spirited, who did so 
much in early days to foster the games of the School. The other 
was that of a gentleman, the builder of the first new house here — 
the house which really gave, the scale and method to the other new 
houses — to whom I could not help during the time that that soul- 
stirring sermon was being preached this morning — a sermon which 
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I take the liberty of saying cannot be too often referred to — 
applying the words of the text — one long since gone, with the 
devoted partner of his life, where faithful work is rewarded — one 
who was a pattern of quiet goodness and purity, John Baverstock 
(cheers). I think I may make a claim for the Assistant Masters. 
Their patient, untiring good work and in many cases their 
efforts, which were attended by much personal risk assisted in 
building up secure foundations in times of insecurity and 
anxiety. Of course in so great a work many have helped. The 
parents and the boys of the School have helped in their 
degree by such a response to honest and generous treatment as 
was to be looked for. In no little degree also the success of the 
work is due to generous and loyal friends, such as, my Lord, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who has so often gladly sacrificed time and 
labour for the good of others, and who has in our dark days and 
trying times been ever ready to cheer and support us. But above 
all it is due, as this day*s assembly is meant to declare ; and as we, 
the Assistant Masters can above all others, with knowledge declare, 
to the single-minded devotion and courage of our Head-Master 
and Second Founder, Mr. Thring (cheers). 



BISHOP MITCHINSON, speaking on behalf of the parents, 
said : — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I was much exercised 
in my mind, I confess, to know on what ground I was selected to 
speak on behalf of the parents, for I have the misfortune not only 
to have no boys at Uppingham, but, worse still, to have no boys at all 
to send to school. Except on the Iticus a non lucendo principle, I can- 
not see what I am to say. I dare say you are aware that our Bishop 
was anxious to be here to-day, but that he was unable to come. I 
only wish his health were such as to allow him to go into harness, 
and to take his usual interest in all the work of his diocese. If he 
had been here, I dont think you would have been long in finding 
out that the making of jokes is one of the episcopal privileges. I 
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feel that I have a right as being in a sense the father in God of the 
boys in this school, to be really very much indeed interested in 
everything which concerns their interests, and that, therefore, I 
have some right to say something on behalf of the parents this 
day. But what have I to say ? I believe that the parents believe 
in Uppingham School, and that they are good parents. And why ? 
Because they trust it (cheers). There is nothing worse in my 
opinion than a parent who is constantly interfering with the masters 
in little matters. The Uppingham parent, as a rule, is a parent of 
the right sort — a parent who, as a rule, having deposited her egg 
in the nest, cuckoo like leaves it there to be hatched. I appeal to 
the cuckoos whether, on the whole the fledglings have not turned 
out well } (laughter and cheers) and whether they have not had 
sufficient return for placing their trust in the school.** (cheers.) 
Why have they done this ? I do not think myself that faith and 
trust is a virtue that comes naturally unto the parents' bosom, but 
I am afraid that the opposite to this is the case as a rule. Well, 
what has led to this faith by the parents in Uppingham School ? 
It is because they have found that they have good reason to trust 
it — ^they have confidence in the man at the helm (cheers). I believe 
that parents generally trust the man who has got his hand on the 
helm of this school. At any rate they have said so, and one at 
least has said so to-day in very plain terms. It is all very well to 
have a good man at the helm, but besides that you must have a 
good crew. I believe that the knowledge that that is the case has 
to do with the confidence that has been reposed in Uppingham ; 
parents know that the general staff of assistant masters are to be 
trusted (cheers). A great deal more of a boy's character is owing 
to his Assistant Master than we Head-Masters are inclined to think. 
It is because I believe that the parents are certain that the Assistant 
Masters are good men and true and to be trusted, that they are 
willing to send their boys to Uppingham, and are willing to leave 
them there in the cuckoo-like fashion I have described to you. 
On the part of the parents, I can only say that we mean to go on 
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erous members of the Society were the congregation. Bishop Mitchinson, 
ever ready to throw himself into all Uppingham interests, preached an 
appropriate Sermon. 

The Old Boys* Match then commenced, and was played out on the 
following day. 

Could the festival have had a fitter close than the^ after-dark fete in the 
gardens of the Lower School? Here the resourceful hospitality of our 
kind hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Bagshawe, had spread a fairyland where long- 
parted friends could wander along fragant walks, by illuminated waters, 
within sound of fitful music, and revive common memories in most 
luxurious leisure. 

The list of those ivho were present at the Tercentenary is as follows : — 

(i). — Guests and Visitors from the Neighbourhood. 
The Earl of Dysart, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Carlisle, the 
Bishop of Manchester and Mrs. Fraser, Lord Norton, the Bishop of Bedford, 
Bishop Mitchinson, Sir George and Lady Couper, the Rev. Sir Henry and 
Lady Fludyer, Sir Henry Thring, A. C. Johnson, Esq. (Patron) and Mrs. 
Johnson, G. H. Finch, Esq., M.P., J. W. Lowther, Esq., M. P., the Master 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, Canon Argles and the Misses Argles, 
Rev. Dr. Holden, Mrs. and the Misses Holden, Rev. J. and Mrs. Mould, 
Rev. W. F. Witts, Canon Yate and Mrs. Yate, Rev. G. and Mrs. Thring, 
,Rev. W. Yates, Rev. H. and Mrs. Bigge, Rev. P. Dennis, Rev. C. Words- 
worth, Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey, Rev. J. H. and Mrs Holdich, Rev. J. 
Jenkyns, Rev. E. V. and Mrs. Hodge, Rev. E. and Mrs. Sylvester, Rev. J. 
and Mrs. Gwynne, Rev. C. H. Newmarch and Mrs. and the Misses New- 
march, Rev. C. H. J. and Mrs. Dyer, Rev. T. H. and Mrs. Tooke, Rev. 
C. Boys and Miss Boys, Rev. J. B. E. and Mrs. Stansfeld, Rev. W. Willey, 
Rev. L. Fowke, and Mrs. and Miss P'owke, Rev. J. Tomson-Smith, and 
Rev. W. R. and Mrs. Frith, Mr. G. F. Rowley, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Fludyer, Mrs. and Miss Johnson, of Brasenose, Stamford, Mr. W. T. Jacob 
and Miss Jacob, Mr. and Mrs. Young, Mr. Falkener, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. Newman, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Acland, Mrs. Hay, Mrs. and Miss Heycock, Mr. F. E. Hodgkinson, 
Miss Monro, the Misses Hill, Miss Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. W. Compton, 
Miss Swann, Mrs. Worth, and Miss Stearne. 
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(2). — Parents of Boys in the School. 
Rev. C. E. and Mrs. Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. Aggs, H. Birley, Esq., Mr. 
and Mrs. Bartlett, Rev. H. and Mrs. Brass, Mr. and Mrs. Collison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Croxall, Mr. and Mrs. Dryland, Mr. and Mrs. Drabble, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eccles, Mrs. Garnett, Mr. and Mrs. Grimley, Rev. J. Hoyland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawley, Rev. E. Harman, Mr. and Mrs. Hardman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hulse, Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Lees, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Mitchell, G. 
Martineau, Esq., Col. and Mrs. Phelps, Rev. T. E. and Mrs. Powell, T. W. 
Powell, Esq., J. F. Roughton, Esq., Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Savill, Mr. and Mrs. A. Savill, Mrs. Tongue, Rev. W. Urwick, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wardle, J. P. Weaver, Esq., Mr. and Mrs. Wells, T. F. Walker, 
Es(5[. 

(3). — Old Uppinghamians. 
Reverends Canon Temple, C. L. Wingfield, G. Bryan (at Uppingham 
1 8 10-19), ^T^of. Bonney, H. Cholmeley, A. Redifer, F. Sterry, P. Kemp- 
thorne, J. W. Cartmell, R. C. Bingham, H. H. Birley, D. G. L. Brown, 
A. H. Boucher, C. R. Blyth. J. W. Burnaby, R. Copeman, N. W. Cameron, 
H. B. Dickinson, G. A. De Sausmarez, G. W. Edmonds, M. R. Graham, 
J. H. Green, O. M. Holden, J. Jacob, F. D. Morice, J. B. Maul, H. Mitchell 
with Mrs. Mitchell, H. D. Rawnsley with Mrs. Rawnsley, V. Skrine, S. R. 
Wilkinson, P. Willis. 

Messrs. W. H. Hudleston, G. Borthwick, H. Millington, R. L. Nettleship, 
W. F. Rawnsley with Mrs. Rawnsley, P. Kidd, A. Hassall, E. Stanford, H. 
Hodson, J. Perkins, H. T. Wardroper, W. Starey, A. Ackroyd, W. M. 
- Acworth, C. L. Brook, C. Brook, G. W. Barber, P. H. Barber, A. Beck, 
A. Brierley, M. J. Brind, D. G. Briggs and B. Briggs, W. Bairstow, 
A. Cash, J. T. de Z. Collier, G. Collier, A. Collier, O. H. Cochrane, 
A. E. Clapperton, F. Carter, J. Douglass, P. Eccles, H. Eccles, E. Fisher, 
W. Fergusson, E. Greaves, H. Gladstone with Mrs. Gladstone, J. E. Har- 
man, E. G. Harman, J. Hulse, W. Irvin, A. Jephson, E. Keates, L. Lees, 
A. W. Lawson, H. Lawson, W. J. Mackenzie,' J. M. Mitchell, G. Martineau, 
M. Macmillan, F. C. Marten, J. E. Norman, E. Newton with Mrs. Newton, 
J. W. Osborn, A. Powell, T. G. Rucker, W. B. Rickards, A. Rotherham, 
K. Rotherham, J. G. Ridley, T. W. Roughton, C. C. Stone, W. Terry, 
W. Urwick, and P. Windus with Mrs. Windus. 
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We had to regret the unavoidable absence of the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Countess of Portsmouth, Professor Mahaffy, A. G. Street, Esq., Rev. R. J. 
Hodgkinson, Rev. C. J. Abbey, Professor Baldwin Brown, and otheris. 

It is still too early to speak of the application of the Tercentenary Fund 
raised with a view of commemorating the occasion by new buildings or other 
improvements of the school. We may, however, notice as a fait accompli 
the large north window in the schoolroom, which has been filled with stained 
glass from designs by Mr. Charles Rossiter, executed by Simpsons. The 
designs consist of eight scenes, four representing the history of the old 
school and four the history of the new, the remaining spaces of the window 
being filled with allegorical subjects. The arms of the founder and of the 
present Headmaster appear among the designs. 

The decoration of the interior of the Old Schoolroom of 1584, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Rossiter, has been incidentally noted above. 

Another contribution to the Tercentenary of a very useful kind, is the 
refitting of the gallery in the chapel with raised seats, on the suggestion and 
at the cost of Mr. Candler. 

In connection with the occasion have appeared the following artistic and 
literary works : — 

A Festival Cantata, " Under Two Queens," by Herr P. David, 

(Performed Wednesday, July 25th,) 

An Overture, by Herr Oberholzer, "^ Performed the same 
A March, - by Herr Richter, ) evening. 



Under Two Queens, Lyrics for the Tercentenary, by Rev. 

J. H. Skrine. 
The Founder, an account of Robert Johnson, by Rev. R. C. 

Bingham. 
Sonnets Commemorative, by Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
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SERMON, 



BY THE 



RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 



^^ Finally^ brethren^ whatsoever things are true^ whatsoever things are 
honourable (reverend)^ whatsoever things are just ^ whatsoever things are pure^ 
whatsoever things are lovely^ whatsoever things are of good report^ if there be 
any virtue^ and if there be any praise^ think on [Xoyiffo-^c] these things, ^^ — 
Phil. iv. 8. 



YOU must have felt sometimes, I think, a sense of disappointment at 
the difficulty of finding clear answers in Holy Scripture to questions 
which present themselves in daily life. You want more exact guidance : 
you are impatient of a state of doubt: it is a grievance to you to be 
left in uncertainty about serious things. No doubt, it is conceivable that 
the New Testament should have taken quite another form. We might 
have had a second ceremonial law, a new Leviticus; — or a systematic 
treatise of morality; — or a directory of worship. But we have none of 
these things : — only the history of Our Master's life on earth, and of His 
teaching day by day ; — then, after His death and Resurrection, some few 
acts of His servants; — and then some letters written by them to the 
Churches they had planted. Out of these fragments, with their local 
colouring and their temporary interest, we are left to gather counsel 
wherewith to guide the conduct and direct the thought of Christians 
in every age. And we have gathered it : the New Testament has proved 
itself to be a book for all time, — a book with just such traces and 
memories of its own time, as make it life-like and natural, — yet, with 
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such independence of contemporary detail as is consistent with acceptance 
in any time, and in every land. As we read this very Epistle, we are 
tempted to 'linger in the chamber, where St. Paul is kneeling by the 
bedside of a dear friend "sick unto death." But the sick man himself 
forbids us to stay with him : he is grieving, not for himself, but for the 
sadness of heart among brethren far away at Philippi, who had heard of 
his peril. So it is, that even the brief notices of passing events which 
we meet with in the New Testament bid us entertain thoughts, and feelings, 
and affections, and principles, which are — as I said — of all lands and of 
every age. 

It is indeed of the nature of Christianity, to deal with the principles, 
rather than with the details, of life. The Gospel was to transform the 
world : but not by revolution. Other systems forced their way to power : 
the key to the riddle of the Christian conquest is to be found in the 
story of the leaven which a woman hid in three measures of meal. So life 
remained in many things outwardly what it had been. The Christian seller 
of purple sold her purple still : the tent maker pursued his calling, though 
his tents — it may be — were to shelter the legionaries of a heathen army : 
the physician ministered to the sick and suffering, as of old, only with a 
truer sympathy than he had ever felt before : nay, even, the slave-owner 
was permitted to retain his bond servants, but with such teaching about the 
duties of Christian Masters and Slaves, as foretold the abolition of serfdom 
one day, when the leaven should be changing all the lump. When " the 
whole shall be leavened," war too, be well assured, shall be as alien to the 
Christian conscience as slavery is alien to it now. " Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called : " this, for the time, was the 
counsel of the Apostle to his converts. And was it not his Master's 
counsel too? "I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shojildest keep them from the evil." Not the form 
and framework of society, but its spirit, was to be changed; — not the 
business of life, but its aim. 

So in the text, which I read to you, there is no catalogue of acts to be 
done, or left undone, by Christian men. "Whatsoever things are true — 
and just, and honourable, and pure and lovely " — the Christian is to think 
on them, and count them up. He may light, as the Apostle did, on some 
truth told by heathen poets in their philosophic verse : he may find some 
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pure and lofty imagery among the works of sculptor or painter, whose 
general tone he is obliged in conscience to condemn. Nature and art, 
literature and popular pastime, yield him in their turns some material, not 
all unfit to be moulded by Christian hands, or enshrined in Christian 
thought. You have understood this here too, my friends, as I think. 
You have wished to make young life fair and graceful in externals,— ^and to 
refine it, whilst you preserved its strength and manliness from harm. You 
refused to believe that childhood meant mere love of mischief, and that 
youth must be reckless, until it learned seriousness from the sorrows of life. 
You desired that the whole human character should develop evenly, so to 
say, all through its growth : and it was your purpose to surround it in this 
ancient School with such circumstances of honour, such influence of all 
things lovely and of good report, as would enrich the mind, and cultivate 
the affections, and store the memory with glad, bright monuments of a 
blameless — or, at least, of a high-principled youth. 

But what is the aim of life ? Plainly, to do all to the glory of God : all 
for God, nothing for self. And this were answer enough to give to the 
question. But, alas ! ill deeds have been done in this very Name, — deeds 
of cruel persecution, tyrannous proselytism, by men who thought that they 
were doing God service. We must define the aim of life then more 
closely. It is to follow in all things the example of Christ. Do you ask 
why we must follow Him : I answer, because He is our Saviour and our 
God : we must do His will. Yet even this is not the last word to be 
spoken. More than obedience is required. We are safe while we obey : 
but we shall soon cease to obey, unless we love. And to love, is not 
ouly to do what Christ bids us do, but to know and feel that all His 
commands are good. We must have not only a rule, but a thoughtful 
purpose, a reasonable conception of the mutual relation of the several acts 
in which our obedience stands. Surely we are endowed with power to 
recognize truth and goodness. This text, and other like texts, would have 
no meaning, if it were not so. Surely we can discern — and when we discern, 
we can love and honour — what is worthy of our love. Have you not found it 
so ? You, my younger brethren, have already learfied in some measure to 
mark the influence of a noble and worthy aim in lives you have witnessed. 
You know on whom you would lean in time of trouble. The true-hearted 
and reverent, the just and fair, the pure and single-minded, the sharers in 
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your blameless pursuits, these are the companions whom you honour. 
Observe the glowing colours of the portrait in the text : you too have eyes 
to see them : their beauty is not wholly lost upon you, careless as you may 
sometimes have been : you know something of the bright atmosphere of 
praise and honour, in which Christians walk^ The comrades whose steps 
make music, as they pass along life's rough way by your side: — these are 
they, whom you reverence now, whose remembrance will abide with you, 
when the partners of your follies will have passed altogether out of mind. 

What then is the counsel which you are to gather from the text ? 
"Think on these things." But the Apostle's meaning is more than mere 
thinking, as we often use, or abuse, the word. What we sometimes call 
thinking is no more than a dreamy, indolent contemplation of the shadows 
that play on the surface of the mind, projected there we know not how, 
coming and going at no bidding of our conscious will. St. Paul's word is, 
^^ take account of these things ^ Consider them with a practical purpose: 
try to understand them — feel them — get yourself accustomed to their form 
and proportion : let them grow upon you, until they become part of your 
settled opinion, of your habitual feelings, of yourselves. 

To some persons, to the young especially, this consideration of truth and 
goodness comes most naturally, and most forcibly, when presented in the 
concrete. They want examples of the ideal which they are to reproduce 
in themselves. This is one great charm and value of history, or rather, I 
should say, of biography. I hold that course of instruction incomplete, 
which does not make the young familiar with the wise and noble and good 
of other days, as living companions and almost friends. Perhaps we idea- 
lise these heroes too much : at some sacrifice of truth we represent them 
to ourselves as having lost their old infirmities : their gifts and virtues stand 
out through the distance in larger relief. But it is even thus that they 
help us to form what we all ought to have, if we are to be wise, or noble, 
or good, ourselves, a lofty ideal of our own. A defective ideal is better 
than none : chivalry had its false colouring, its tinsel and its unreal show : 
yet it did something in dark ages to raise men above the brutality of a 
coarse soldier's life. A defective ideal is better than indolent self-satisfaction, 
better than the dull poverty of mind, which is content to be the sport of 
circumstances, the victim of the accidents of the hour, — alas ! too often 
of the malice of the evil one who lies in wait for his unguarded prey. 
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A defective ideal, I say, is better than none. But we Christians have 
no need to suffer from a defective ideal. We have the perfect life of our 
Lord, in whom we believe, and the imperfect, but not unlovely, lives of 
those who have followed Him afar off, walking in His steps. They will 
give us true help in our endeavour to know what things are honourable 
and of good report. But then we must think on these things. Never hold 
parley with what is base, unholy, ungenerous and mean. Turn from it : it 
will do you harm. At least you will cease to be shocked at it. Once 
begin to be familiar with the life that is narrow and mean : and you may 
begin, in spite of yourself, to forget- that it is not true. Dwell much and 
often on things that are just and pure ; and, by dwelling on them, you will 
make justice and purity congenial to yourselves. 

And, remember, as this ought to be the purpose of each one among 
you, so you may greatly help one another to attain it. Communities have 
done much to draw out in their members truth ahd nobility of character. 
Societies too have their aims, their standards of honour, and their purposes 
of good. I do not speak merely of the love you bear to the place of your 
education, nor of the ideal excellence with which you invest the society of 
which you are yourselves a part. This love is sometimes — to say the 
honest truth — a little out of proportion : and its extravagancies of expression 
are apt to provoke a smile from those who do not share it. Yet I cannot 
find it in my heart to censure it. Something those memories of youth can 
give us beyond the "momentary bliss," which the sad, pensive poet felt 
the gales that blew from the fields of his boyhood bestow. Old friendships 
borrow a tenderness from their early scenes : old studies leave an impression 
more vivid than the labours of riper years : and the cheerfulness — one of 
God's good gifts to his children, — which belongs to such memories, has 
some power in later days to charm away ill temper and dull discontent. 

But I speak of more than this, when I bid you turn this happy 
Tercentenary festival to good account. I speak of a settled purpose to 
strive, by God's grace, to help one another to be good and true. " By 
God's grace," so it was that your Founder was able to entertain his 
generous purpose, and to bring it to good effect. " By God's grace," — so 
he thankfully owned in the forefront of his Statutes — he formed his design : 
by God's grace only would prosperity attend his foundation in ages to 
come. To-day you do not merely recall his bounty, and proclaim your 
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thankfulness for it. These Commemorations are the lively record, and 
the fruitful tradition of all the virtue and praise, which the Society has 
been able, by God's grace, to garner up. Your School has had no stirring 
history, trumpeted forth by Fame to listening ages. But it has had its quiet 
succession of students trained in the old lore, sent forth to do their duty in 
their several callings, and to serve God in their day and generation. And 
now, in our own time, a new life and power have been granted to the old 
School. " By God's grace " still, a brave heart and a resolute will, and an 
unselfish devotion, and a special gift of discerning a high ideal, were given 
to the second Founder of the School : "by God's grace " still, his efforts 
were crowned with a signal success : and the School is reckoned among 
the foremost homes of learning in our time. How much remains to be 
done, I need not remind you now. It should be one result of our Festival 
to raise up new Benefactors, and to stir the hearts of old Benefactors with 
a more lively zeal. So you might enter on a new century of your history 
with yet larger opportunities for good, and make some approach to the 
fulfilment of your second Founder's hopes. But it was not for this mainly 
that I desired to appeal to you to-day. I wished to ask you for a yet 
more precious contribution to the wealth of your school. Leave to those 
who come after you a memory of goodness and truth, on which they may 
"think," when you are gone. Build up, for other times, and other 
generations, a stately edifice, compact of all things true and honourable, 
just and pure, lovely and of good report, in which you have been the living 
stones. I do not think it possible for you who are still at school fully to 
judge what one true, high-minded, honourable boy can do for his school- 
fellows — not then only while they play and read together — but throughout 
their lives. Ill words are hushed in his company : the unseemly jest loses 
its point, when he is near ; tyrants are afraid of him, because he is never 
afraid of them ; the little ones have no fear of him, because he is so kind 
and true ; the current of the day's business or sport flows less smoothly 
when he is absent from the company. And is he not, as they all grow 
older, the trusted adviser, the stay and comfort of many a doubting heart ? 
He has thought, while he was young, on the things that are lovely and 
true; and all his life is fashioned after the sweet, bright seriousness of 
those early thoughts. It was the grace of God on which he trusted, and 
for which he prayed, that gave them to him. Something he had learned 
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from his mother's lips, something he had gained from wise teachers, much 
from Hke minded friends ; sermons, books, the best of all Books, — these 
had been among his teachers ; but the teaching of them all came home to 
him by God's grace. By God's grace only, dear scholars of Uppingham, 
can these good principles, these happy, holy influences come home to you. 



